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SOME ASPECTS OF THE WORK OF ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON. 


THE BIDDLE PRIZE ESSAY. 





Mr. Carlyle in one of his most brilliant works devotes 
a chapter to the consideration of “‘The Hero as a man of 
Letters ;”» Johnson, Rousseau, Burns, men of the last cen- 
tury, suggest themselves to him as remarkable instances of 
this. And we, in these latter days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, have seen arise in the land of Burns and Carlyle, of 
Calvinism and romance, an author who was to fight as 
brave a battle as ever soldier fought on field, or sailor on 
ship of war. The steady, persistent combat which went 
on for years between Robert Louis Stevenson and pitiless 
disease, and the heroism which, in spite of every pain, kept 
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him in a higher life of happiness, and permitted him to 
teach the world his lesson of cheerfulness, courage and 
honor, lift him into a peculiar place of affection in the 
reader’s heart. Even when he departed for the Great 
Beyond, singing the gay measures of St. Ives, he had all 
the enticing grace and gallantry of Lovelace going to the 
wars. Stevenson, like Charles Lamb, is a writer whom we 
love not only for his books, but for himself. Something 
catches in our throats as we think of all those hours of 
labor, spent in the constant dread lest he should hear 


‘* (His work untrimmed) the sunset gun too soon.’’ 


And he is to be pitied who feels no drawing at his heart’s 
strings, when he reads the “ Requiem,” which has become 
an epitaph, and which is so brave with pathetic courage. 
‘* Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie, 


Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.’ 


The cheerfulness which pulsates in these verses, his 
ancestry, and his native land are the three marked influ- 
ences on Stevenson's thought and work. To this man’s 
mind happiness was “the whole of culture, and perhaps two- 
thirds of morality.” To make happy and be happy was 
his great principle of life. He considered “the cheerful 
morning face” a duty, and a constant and conistent optim- 
ism the part of wisdom. Not that he cannot be serious, 
“ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and the “ The Master of Bal- 
lantrae ’ are conclusive evidence as to that, but his knowl- 
edge and realization of the misery in life rendered him 
most unwilling to increase it by any word of his. He 
would make =s see the earth as “as a cheerful and a 
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changeful page.” He would awaken us to the attractive- 
ness of nature, to the charm of intercourse, in short, to a 
real delight of living in a world, 


** So full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.”’ 


In poem, essay, novel, alike, this gaiety appears, and gives 
to his work, especially the earlier part of it, a boyishness 
and buoyancy which but few can maintain. 

Our author was born of a long line of Highlanders, 
and so was himself a thorough-going Celt by birth as well 
as instinct. Whimsical humor and dreamy melancholy, 
coming and going so frequently in variations of light and 
shadow, are particularly marked among his racial qualities. 
For three generations his sires had been engineers to the 
Board of Northern Lights. An “idle eager sentimental 
youth” he heard the charging breakers of Skerryvore, 
and saw : 


‘‘Innumerable sails 
Dawn on the fair horizon and draw near.”’ 


This accounts in no small measure for his own great love 
of adventure and love of the sea. In him the old Norse 
passion for sail and breeze was strong. What need to men- 
tion the “‘ Hispaniola ” of “Treasure Island,” the “Coven- 
ant” of “Kidnapped,” the “Flying Scud” of “The 
Wrecker,” the “ Farallone ” of “The Ebb Tide.” We all 
know them well, for we have been passengers in their voy- 
ages of adventure. We have seen from their decks the 
beauty, the solitude, and the grandeur of the sea. Whether 
he is skimming the rugged coasts of his native land or fly- 
ing the Jolly Roger in the Spanish Main, or lying beneath 
the starry splendor of a South Sea tropic night, this son of 
a sea-faring stock is always at home and in his element. 
“The happiest lot on earth,” says Stevenson in “ The 
Silverado Squatters,” “is to be born a Scotchman,” To 
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be sure he acknowledges that there are certain drawbacks— 
the paraphrases and the Shorter Catechism, for example,— 
but somehow “life is warmer and closer; the very names, 
endeared in verse and music, cling nearer round the Scotch- 
man’s heart.” These words may be taken as an admirable 
illustration of his relation to his mother country. If we 
are to take the view that the normal Scotchman is a rigid 
Calvinist and a despiser of art in every form, we must pro- 
claim him no true son. He had no heart for the endless 
quarrels of the Free Kirk, and the Auld Lichts, and above 
all he was the conscious artist. Yet surely there are other 
marks of Scotch nationality, and it would seem that there 
has been a gradual development in the Scotch character 
going on for many years. Robert Burns, Walter Scott, 
and Louis Stevenson may be taken as representatives of its 
several stages, and it may be designated as /reeing the 
imagination. A Scotchman of the Stevenson stamp might 
have been impossible in the days of John Knox, but it is 
going too far to say, in these days, that his liberality of 
view and his artistic temperament have expatriated him, 
and to hold, as at least one eminent critic has held, that 
he was “a gypsy, a vagrant, a Bohemian, and a citizen of 
nowhere.” Stevenson is Scotch inhisstyle. Though one 
of the most faultless of purists, he repeatedly employs 
Scoticisms, not blunderingly, be it well understood, but 
only when there is naught in English equally terse and 
pointed. He is Scotch in cast of thought and dialect of 
mind ; Scotch, too, in his preaching. You may smile at 
such a term applied to Stevenson, but what, pray, is “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” but a sermon with the seventh 
chapter of “ Romans” as its text? Henry James has put 
the whole matter in a nutshell: “Mr. Stevenson is a 
Scotchman of the world.” 

Furthermore, Stevenson was a romanticist, and that 
in the age of the “Rev. Mr. Zola” and Thomas Hardy, 
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His romancing was the “poetry of circumstance.” He 
shunned the neighborhood of filth and degradation, and 
strove to breathe only the pure air of manliness. 
“Espérance and set on,” was his motto, and on his 
coat of arms, like St. Ives, he carved the Lion Rampant of 
Scotland. He would buckle on his sword or cutlass, and 
fare forth with us at his heels, to fight a duel on Durris- 
deer snows, or the decks of a pirate ship. There is small 
interest in Stevenson, we fear, for the bourgeois. The plod- 
ding classes find little about themselves in his books. All 
his heroes and almost all his characters are adventurers. 
His place is not in the drawing room, the counting house, 
or in my lady’s chamber, but “ he belongs among the story- 
tellers of the ‘Arabian Nights.’” He plays the part of a 
good magician, who waves his wand, and transpofts us 
without more ado to that long lost land of our youth, 
where the just Caliph walked the streets of Bagdad incog- 
mito, and Aladdin found his wondrous lamp. We hear 
once more the song of that mystic something 
‘* Which possess’d 
The darkness of the world, delight, 
Life, anguish, death, immortal love, 
Ceasing not, mingled, unrepress’d, 
Apart from place, withholding time, 
But flattering the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid.’’ 
Stevenson was a fine dreamer by day and night, and some 
incidents, which he narrates, stand out with the totality of 
effect which only a dream can produce; as the sight of Glen- 
coe valley dotted with red-coats, or the hand of Hyde on 
the white sheet, or when Long John Silver sends his crutch 
hurtling into the poor seaman’s back. He founded, by 
practice and precept, a new school of fiction, and called us 
back, after false prophets had too long led us astray, to the 
golden fields of romance. 
As astylist, our author certainly has won for himself a 
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very high place in English literature, and perhaps in this 
lies his chief claim to renown. By long years of school- 
ing, he acquired an almost absolute perfection in the use 
of words. He tells us how he wrote in imitation of Haz- 
litt, Lamb, Wordsworth, Sir Thomas Browne, Hawthorne, 
Montaigne and Baudelaire. He studied the French mod- 
els especially, and, contrary to the usual order, waited until 
his style was well on the way to maturity before he began 
to publish. His prose is rhythmical, perhaps over-much 
so in some of the essays. There is a careful mingling of 
labials, dentals, and gutturals, as well as a frequent use of 
alliteration. But while these characteristics were secured 
by patient effort, his style bears also the unmistakable 
marks of original genius. Critics with super-sensitive sight 
have found defects in the structure even of this citadel of 
Stevenson’s strength. They point out mannerisms—what 
writer is without them? They harp upon such phrases as 
“tan ant-heap for activity,” and “a water-spout for violence.” 
They speak of his Latinity. They declare that such per- 
fect workmanship lends an air of artificiality, and that the 
charm of artlessness is wholly lacking. But when all has 
been said, we can scarce fail to allow that Stevenson’s style 
is classic, and that in this respect, if in no other, he towered 
above his contemporaries. 

Without going into a minute criticism of the separate 
books, there are three novels which we may consider as 
presenting as many different aspects of Stevenson’s work. 
In the first instance, “Treasure Island” is peculiarly attrac- 
tive because of the constant presence of the author’s per- 
sonality. With the spirit of the true romancer, “ spin- 
ning his yarn ” in the first person, he has incarnated him- 
self in each of his characters, and looks now through the 
eyes of one, nowof another. The personal element is neither 
intermittent as in “ The Ebb Tide,” nor mere “ padding” 
as in “The Wrecker.” It is always there, though always 
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beneath the surface, or, in a more consistent figure, always 
behind a mask. In this book the author had no one favor- 
ite among his creatures, but the most villainous of the vil- 
lains was as much to him as the most heroic of the heroes. 
We know that John Silver, though “ dead men hang about 
his neck like mill-stones,” is the captain of those “ gentle- 
men of fortune,” because he is the “best man by a long sea 
mile.” We are glad to see him get off alive and with his 
booty. Why? Because again and again a twinkle from 
the author’s cheery eye lights up his ham-like countenance. 
When the embodiment of his real self is most sensible, 
Stevenson is at his best; when it is absent, there is a dis- 
tinct loss. And this may account for the relative failure 
of “The Wrong Box ” and “ The Ebb Tide.” Collabora- 
tion must inevitably tend toward keeping the personality 
of each of the joint-authors in the background. “ He 
travels the fastest who travels alone.” 

The publication of ‘“ Kidnapped” and “ David Bal- 
four” showed that a new figure had risen into prominence 
in the school of English romance, and that, in the land of 
the “king of romanticists.” There was no escaping compar- 
ison with Sir Walter, and no desire to, for it was the high- 
est praise. Set by the side of the *‘ Wizard of the North,” 
Stevenson lacks his opulence of genius. He does not 
attempt mighty scenes, in which the first men and women 
of Europe play the parts. In contrast with Scott and 
Dumas, he keeps his kings and queens in the background; 
they are the accessories, not the actors. By way of illus- 
tration,—Scott shows us the First Pretender in person ; 
in “ Kidnapped” we have only Alan Breck, the Young 
Chevalier’s representative. Yet of the two, Alan, perhaps, 
is the more historical. In depictions of Scotch character 
and Scotch scenery, Stevenson may almost claim equality 
with his great countryman. Alan Breck and James More 
are as finely drawn as Rob Roy and Andrew Fairservice. 
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In general architectural plan, arrangement, and unity, 
Stevenson is far superior. On the other hand, Scott’s very 
artlessness is to Stevenson’s careful art—beautiful as it may 
be—as the real rose to the artificial. There is a breath of 
freshness and fragrance about Scott’s romances, which 
Stevenson, strive as he might, could not attain. 

“David Balfour” immediately suggests a discussion 
of Stevenson’s women. Catriona and Barbara Grant were 
his first real attempts at the portrayal of feminine charac- 
ter, but, while excellent sketches, they will not stand among 
the great names of fiction. Indeed Stevenson in almost 
all his novels fights shy of womankind. With his usual 
candor he confessed in “ Vailima Letters ” that a love-story 
was a most perilous undertaking for him. Yet the cause 
of his aversion seems in part imaginary, and the author, 
himself, realized it more and more as he approached his 
end. “Age made him less afraid of a petticoat,” he said. 
One of his earliest essays, “‘ Virginibus Puerisque,” had 
shown that he was by no means ignorant of the ways of 
love and married life. Uma was stronger than anything 
he had previously done; the character of the elder Kirstie 
in “ Weir of Hermiston,” though we catch only a brief 
glimpse of her, is noble and dramatic; and Flora, the 
heroine of “St. Ives,” is tender, sweet and altogether lov- 
able. Together they form an earnest of what Stevenson 


might have done, had not the hand of death staid his pen © 


for ever. 

“Treasure Island,” “Kidnapped,” and “David Balfour” 
do not, however, illustrate Stevenson’s versatility, which 
is really wonderful. Now he writes a farcical story of the 
Wars of the Roses, now a critical essay, now a South Sea 
ballad, now a delightful narrative of travel. It is almost 
incredible that the same hand should have penned “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” and “ A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
This constant change shows Stevenson’s homelessness, but 
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it also shows his many-sided sympathy with life. His 
interest was in men, in their complex conditions and vary- 
ing circumstances ; in men as adventurers, soldiers, writers, 
savages, travelers, and pirates; in good men and bad men; 
in men intheir childhood, and men in their old age. They 
were his great theme. For them and to them he wrote his 
books. His high purpose was to make them happy, though 
he, himself, was in constant pain. He kept that ideal ever 
before him. It was the white plume which he followed in 
the bitter struggle for existence, and ‘“‘O man, was he no 


a bonny fighter?” 
—David Laurance Chambers. 





“THE COUNTRY AIR.” 





A little group was gathered in the narrow squalid 
street ; a pinched, evil faced rascal in soiled long hose and 
doublet, with his draggled feather hanging limply over his 
eye and his scabbardless sword trailing in a puddle; a 
painted woman in a threadbare skirt of some once gaudy 
stuff, a mud spattered night-bird who wore two strips 
of cloth about his feet in lieu of shoes and bore on his 
face the stamp of the Chatelet de Paris; a burly, red faced 
drunkard in a strained plush cloak, and a couple of starv- 
ing curs. 

They were eying the grim pile that towered up at the 
end of the wretched street,—monstrous and indistinct in 
the early morning mist. Monsieur of the Soiled Long 
Hose shuffled a pas seul on the rough cobbles, to keep warm; 
the woman shivered and drew her thin mantle around her 
shoulders ; the night-bird inspected the atmosphere with a 
practised eye. 
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“ Five o’clock,” he announced. His voice was rather 
hoarse, but then, sleeping on the stones does not improve 
the voice. 

“Ah,” said the drunkard, starting from a study. 
“Ah.” Monsieur of the Hose stopped and peered at the 
great arched gateway of the Chatelet. “It is the hour,” 
he remarked. They release him at five o’clock.” The 
woman laughed hoarsely. 

“Release him!” she said, “ Release him to banish 
him to Dauphiny, is that freedom?” The drunkard 
regarded her stupidly as if seeking to comprehend her 
remark. “Chut!” said the night bird. ‘“ He may praise 
God that they did not hang him.” The woman turned 
away. ‘ What will he do when he leaves his Paris and— 
his friends. °*Tis on the Paris air that he lives.” The 
night bird moved sharply, “I too,” he muttered with a 
hungry grin.” I too live on—Paris air.” ‘“ Ah!” said 
the drunkard. 

The great gates of the Chatelet were swinging slowly 
open. A couple of prison wardens in half laced leather 
vests and rusty bascinets peered out, sniffed the damp air 
and went in again. 

Unconciously the little group had drawn nearer. 
Silence. Then the trampling and scuffling of feet and half 
a dozen guards straggled out, yawning and dragging their 
pikes. They stood aside, turned and waited. Far down 
the street a dog howled. Silence again. 

Suddenly a man stood in the great archway, a tall 
thin man with stooping shoulders and pale sharp face 
thrust forward. 

His long white hands were thrust into his frayed belt 
from which dangled a pouch and inkhorn, and his dark 
cap was pulled low over his shifting eyes. He peered out 
into the pure air and then with a careless laugh he saluted 
the pikemen, swaggered out from the arch and turned to 


look back. 
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“Farewell!” he declaimed mockingly, waving his 
hand toward the yawning gate. ‘“ Farewell, oh Paris that 
has cast me forth! Chains—fetters—” Hestopped. “Did 
some one call me?” he bawled. 

“Villon!” A stern-faced officer strode out into the 
light and came to his side. ‘“ Francois Villon!” he said 
icily. ‘“ The Law in its clemency has taken the sentence 
of death from you, yet if I should see you in Paris one 
hour from now, by the God that made me, you shall dangle 
at Monfaucon !” 

For a moment the two faces were close together. The 
one, sharp, jeering, treacherous, with the long purple scar 
under the lips; the other cold and hard. Then the officer 
turned and flinging an order to the guard passed into the 
Chatelet. 

The pikemen trailed in after him, a warden stuck out 
his head, pulled it in again and shut the gates with a crash. 

Villon turned sharply. Some one had touched him 
on the shoulder. The ugly sneer faded from his face as he 
saw Monsieur of the Soiled Long Hose and his little fol- 
lowing. “Pardieu! it is Colin, my old Colin! and Tabery 
—hey, my bibulous scribe,—and the fair Isabeau. Diable! 
we are all here. What a picture! ‘the outcast and his 
friends.’ I must compose a ballad on it. That you have 
not forgotten me in my adversity, too.” Colin’s face lit up. 

“T have brought a bottle—a bottle of real Beaune to 
drink in farewell. The mercer Iodelet will never miss 
it.” He wiped the cobwebs off of the flask that he slid 
from under his doublet. The night bird watched him 
hungrily and the fat Tabery brightened up as he saw the 
wine. 

The woman however caught Villon by the arm. 
“ Don’t stay—don’t stay todrink with him. You heard the 
officer du Garde. In an hour—oh Frangois in an hour you 
will hang there beside Montigny.” Villon laughed and 
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shook her off with a swagger. “Montigny! they have 
not cut him down yet? Bien, he will be well dried. Ma 
belle, an hour is a great time. In it we may drink the 
good Beaune and write the ballade. Ah, Sacré nom! 
who will write the ballades when Francois Villon is gone.” 
* * + * * * * x 

A man was sitting on the rough bench outside of the 
Inn door watching the road that stretched far away between 
the gnarled leafless trees. His shifting eyes were gazing 
at the horizon, the white of the highway paling in the 
dusk—the rude sign-board marked “twenty leagues to 
Paris,” at anything but the cavalier who was dismount- 
ing from a great black horse. The servant led the beast 
away as the rider turned with his hand on the door and 
caught sight of the white face with the purple scar, peer- 
ing at him from under the ragged cap. 

He pushed open the door a little with his hand while 
the red glow of the Inn kitchen streamed out into the cold 
twilight. 

“Why is it mon gar,” he asked, “that you sit out 
here in the cold?” His dark, handsome face was smiling 
but it was not a good smile to see. 

“T sit out here,” said the other, “ because ’—shrug- 
ging his ragged shoulder, “‘ because when I have sung them 
my songs and they have thrown dog’s meat at me, they 
show me the door!” There was a little sneer on his lips 
and his eyes glinted fiercely. 

The cavalier came forward and clapped him on the 
shoulder. “Come in,” he said shortly, “and take a glass 
with me.” The other bowed with exaggerated courtesy 
that was almost impudent and followed him into the 
warmth. When they were seated the cavalier leaned across 
the table pleasantly and filled the other’s glass. 

“T” he said, “ Am the Sieur de Vigney, of Gascony.” 
The vagabond smacked his lips and grinned. 
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“J,” mon Sieur,” he exclaimed, ‘Am Jean Vernot— 
troubadour at large.” De Vigney smiled in his face and 
leaned back with his glass in his hand. “ Peste, man,” he 
murmured easily. ‘It is wearyingtolie. I knew you the 
moment I saw you. You are Frangois, so-called poet of 
thieves, a thief yourself, a convict, a murderer.” The 
other had jumped to his feet his scar crimson. De Vigney 
motioned him to sit. “I said it,” he remarked coolly, “A 
murderer. Can youdenyit?” ‘“Sacré nom!” hissed Vil- 
lon “I let that pass. But I—aso-called poet. ‘Socalled— 
mon Dieu!’ mon grand Dieu!” De Vigney rose and laid 
a hand on hisarm. ‘“ Nay!” he said softly. ‘“ The word 
was ill chosen and you misunderstood me. Come, I drink 
to your Muse.” 

Villon’s face cleared. ‘Ah! I was hasty—too hasty 
perhaps. A mistake—an explanation and between gentle- 
men ”—with a swagger—“ all is well. So! to the muse.” 
“To the Muse,” murmured the other politely drinking. 
“Now” said de Vigney when he had emptied his glass, 
“ Now, let us talk. I have heard that they have banished 
you to Dauphiny. Is it notso?” Villon’s face turned 
dark with rage. ‘Ah! the devils, when I get back to Paris, 
there are dark alleys "—he stopped suddenly and eyed the 
cavalier narrowly. ‘Who are you?” he asked in deep 
suspicious tohes. The Sieur laughed. “I have told you,” 
he said. “And now, a word with you. Methinks I heard 
the wind say to-night as I rode along: At Roussillon, in 
Dauphiny there is work for Frangois Villon, ‘ work and’” 
—he leaned across the table—“ Work and gold!” Villon 
stared. ‘“ Gold” he whispered. ‘“ At Roussillion in Dau- 
phiny. Dame!” 

“Gold” repeated the Sieur. ‘Gold and work. No 
girl’s work, mind you.” The other stared at him keenly. 
De Vigney looked him in the eye. “ You have used the 
steel ?” he asked sweetly. “I see you have not a knife or 
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a sword, though you eyed mine keenly enough as I dis- 
mounted. Here is a dirk, mon gar, a poor one enough, 
but strong and sharp. Keep it by you and should you per- 
chance travel to the place of which I speak, show it to the 
keeper of the Ram’s Horn Inn and say; ‘the knife comes 
home.’” ‘And for this?” said Villon. “For thisa matter 
of fifty lire—enough to buy a little palace. Will you 
go?” the other’s pale cheek flushed. ‘“ Diable” 
“Tt isa fortune, . . . MonSieur, you may expect me! 
For fifty lire I would tramp through Hell and write a son- 
net to my friends there,” said Francois Villon. 
* * * x *« * * * 
With a little black beard, trimmed so as to hide his scar; 
a pair of silken hose and a satin doublet instead of his 
wretched rags and wearing a little cap and feather jauntily 
set on his sleek head, Villon was a very different figure 
from the umkempt ruffian that had limped into Roussillon 
two weeks before. 

He was sitting on the high stone terrace of a great 
house—a house of many mullioned windows and gables—a 
house perched high amid vine-clad hills above a broad, deep 
river, rushing and leaping between banks that wore the 
fresh green of early spring. 

His fine clothes fitted him better than he knew, this 
gallant swinging his long-toed slippers against the stones, 
and with that pinched hungry gleam out of his eyes, he 
did not ill look his part. 

So thought de Vigney as he came down the great ter- 
race stair and strode across to him. ‘“ Mon Dieu, villain! 
you grow fatter every day!” he muttered as he eyed him 
up and down. “You must stop eating. I can have no 
kettle-belly for my secretary.” 

Villon grinned. “I am but filling the void of my 
legs as yet, mon Sieur;” he said, “and have not yet arrived 
at my stomach. As for secretary—pouf! all I have to do 
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is to write sonnets to the maid of the Demoiselle Elise—in 
return for which I learn how the aforementioned Demoiselle 
tegards you.” 

“And she—has she changed—can I hope—Mon Dieu, 
man, speak.” The Sieur caught him by the shoulder and 
shook him roughly. 

“Gently mon Sieur! As my finery is borrowed from 
your wardrobe, I prithee treat it tenderly. Unfortun- 
ately, the lady is as adamant. Dame! she must look 
toward the nunnery an’ she will not succumb to mon Sieur 
De Vigney.” The cavalier ground out a curse and stamped 
upon the stone terrace. ‘ Ventre Saint! the time has come 
to show the steel. I knew that it would come to this, 
For this end I have palmed you off upon that praying 
uncle of hers as my secretary. You have idled till now— 
now you may earn your hire. 

“When first I saved the life of that cursed D’Aussigney 
that keeps her so close I swore that I would win his gold 
and her or take them both by force. Dieu! man, think of 
his money! where does he keep it—Hey? Have you ever 
been in his bed-chamber and seen the great iron-bound 
chest? Dame! I have seen it—I, his saviour whom he treats 
so well. If it lay with him alone I would have her—ah, 
but she has a will of her own. 

“ And then—he would want a marriage and everything 
in order—he, Bishop of Orleaus. Oh no! The time has 
come, I say, Villon. To-night, an hour before midnight I 
will pass to her chamber and seize her. She will cry out. 
Bien! ‘The porter will awake and rush up from the arch- 
way stairs,—and the Bishop, curse him! You have a 
knife you know—at the corner of the corridor—in the 
shadow—over in a moment— 

Villon stared at him, slightly pale—“Both,” he whis. 
pered. The Sieur nodded. “ Both!” he answered. “The 
Bishop’s money chest you know. Then down the hill— 
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horses at the Ram’s Horn and away—away to the end of the 
world! Hey?” 

Villon looked far across the rushing river in the valley 
to the green hills beyond. Then he looked up at the deep 

blue sky, the snowy cloud banks, and back to the rushing 
river again. It was not like this in Paris. There it was 
dirt, squalor, filth—ill smelling alleys and unkempt vaga- 
bonds and starving dogs,—there it was murder and rapine 
day and night, but here—here? It was a different world 
almost—the great green valley—the free, pure air—the 
smiling sky— 
' He leaned his head on his hand and sighed—ay! Fran 
1 gois Villon sighed! ‘“ Well?” cried the Sieur De Vigney 
|| sharply, his dark evilly handsome face a little anxious. 
“Well?” Villon turned. “I don’t know,” he said stupid- 
ly, “I don’t know, mon Sieur.” “With fifty lire”—the 
cavalier remarked dreamily—“one may possess”— “Ay!” 
said Francois, breaking in harshly, “You chose your man 
well in that turn on the Paris road. Well, enough at any 
rate. When the time comes I shall be there—it is my pro- 
fession—the pen and the—knife,” he cried bitterly. The 
Sieur De Vigney nodded. He did not trust himself to speak. 
Then he wheeled about and went silently up the terrace 
steps. 

Villon turned and leaned again over the ledge. Down 
below him was the flower garden. To him it was but a 
blur of massed colours and for a while he looked down 
into its many hued aisles stupidly,—with unseeing eyes. 
There was a strange tremor in his limbs. He shook him- 
self angrily. 

What was the matter with him—Frangois Villon, the 
idol of criminals and thieves—the swashbuckler? When 
had he hesitated, whatever the deed,—in Paris? Ah, but 
in Paris—that was in Paris! Here—away from the shame 
and crime of the Paris gutters—it made a poor devil almost 
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forget himself. Who may not be desperate and uuscru- 
pulous when he.is gnawed by the teeth of famine and want? 
But here— 

Presently he saw that there were two people walking 
through the flowers. They were coming nearer,—a woman’s 
laugh rose on the still air. Then he saw them—Elise 
D’Aussigney and her uncle, the Bishop of Orleans, and the 
host of the Sieur De Vigney. 

Villon, peering over the high stone coping, noted the 
tall beautiful figure of the girl—the graceful turn of the 
head,—the simple gaiety of her laugh. Then he saw the 
Bishop, a kindly faced old man, gentle in speech and courtly 
in manner. As they stopped at the foot of the terrace wall 
they looked up and caught his eye. Frangois started 
like a thief who is taken with his hand in another’s pocket, 
and his face went crimson. “Taking the view, Monsieur, 
the Secretary?” called the old man courteously. “It is 
especially fine from this side.” 

“A flower for you Monsieur, the Secretary!” called 
the girl, and flung him a rose from a heap held in her 
dress. 

Quick as a flash he reached down and caught it against 
the wall. His heart beat sickeningly. He knew that he 
should speak but his tongue was lead. 

He looked down at the two kindly smiling faces,— 
one of them so beautifcl. “You are kind,” he stammered. 
“TI have never known’’—he stopped—then started off 
again. “May fortune cherish you—ma Demoiselle,” he said, 
“as I cherish this rose.” A little laugh and they had 
passed on,—old man and girl together, whose ruin hung so 
near. 

Villon turned, holding the little rose tight clasped in 
both his hands. Finally he opened them and looked curi. 
ously at it, as if at astrange thing and his face was not the 


face of Villon, thief and murderer. 
* * * e's Ss * * * 
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There was a figure leaning out of the long mullioned 
window in the star-light,—a long thin figure with clasped 
hands. 

The face was pale—uncommonly pale for even Fran- 
sois and the breeze raised the damp hair from a forehead 
moist with sweat. 

As he looked out into the night,—the spangled heav- 
ens, the still country side lying below him in the dim glow, 
there came to his ears from within the faint sound of a step. 
He clasped his hands the tighter and leaned fatther out. 
“It is the hour,” he muttered hoarsely. “I must decide. 
Which—which?” Suddenly he drove his hand into his 
doublet and drew forth a crumpled rose. He held it in his 
palm, gently—and a hand caught him by the shoulder. 

“It is I—de Vigney,” whispered a voice at his ear. 
“It is time—all is ready. The horses are at the Ram’s 
Horn. Come with me quickly.” 

The two shadows flitted down the long corridor—the 
first swiftly, the second slowly, with lagging steps,—to 
where a great high-backed bench leaned against the wall. 
On each side was a door. 

De Vigney stopped and motioned to the nearer. ‘The 
Bishop,” he whispered hoarsely. “Strike fair. The por 
ter will come around that turn ahead. Be ready for him. 
Now .. . Igo!” “Stop!” called Francois Villon. 

The moon was rising, flooding the corridor with a faint 
radiance. As de Vigney turned and looked at him some- 
thing made him catch his breath. 

Villon’s face was white and drawn; his voice shook, 
though he stood firmly enough with his hand on his sword, 
“Stop!” he said harshly. “De Vigney you shall not do 

this deed!” For a moment there was silence. Then the 
Sieur crept nearer to him, his face black with passion. 
“Mille Diable!” he whispered hoarsely. ‘What is this— 
you—dog that I have dragged from the filth—you dare to 
tell me,”—he choked and stopped. 
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“De Vigney,” repeated Villon, “I say you shall not do 
it!” and he clasped in his hand the withered rose. ‘* Money” 
—pleaded de Vigney—“ gold!” “Take your money to 
Hell!” retorted the other—* You shall not do it.” “I did 
mistake when I said fifty lire,” whispered the Sieur. “It 
was a hundred lire I meant—” Villon’s face stiffened—” 
“You shall not do it,” he said, ‘‘ While I live you shall not 
do it.” Gods! was this Francois Villon? 

Silence. Then, quick as the thought de Vigney’s 
sword flashed out and he lunged. The other turned and 
caught the point in the shoulder. ‘ Dog!” he roared, and 
the two swords crossed with a clash. A moment's fence— 
some one was rushing up the stairs at the end of the corri. 
dor—some one was fumbling at the bolts inside the Bishop’s 
door. Then de Vigney disengaged, flung his sword at 
Villon and swung the great bench between him and his 
foe. “Au secours!” he yelled, “Au secours! Some one 
is breaking into the Demoiselle’s chamber—Au moi!” 
There was a figure coming down the long hall behind the 
cavalier. The moonlight flashed on the steel cap and pike 
point. Villon sprang upon the bench foaming, his face 
convulsed with rage. ‘“Sacré!” he cried, “You shall not 
escape me, Pardieu!” The cavalier turned and ran swiftly 
toward the approaching figure. Villon snatched something 
from his belt and poised it. A flash of light through the 
air, and the Sieur De Verney pitched forward into the por- 
ter’s arms, his own knife buried in his back. 

“Dame!” shrieked Villon with a wild laugh, “The 
knife comes home!” Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

Suddenly he was seized and borne down by the weight 
of men. 

* * * * * * * * 

Toward night a little cavalcade passed in through the 
Paris gate,—an officer, four men at arms and a prisoner. 
The prisoner’s once gay clothes were torn and filthy,— 
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his straggling beard was unkempt. Had they been other- 
wise, the thin, evil-faced individual who viewed them from 
the Porte de’Orleans would not have recognized an old 
friend. 

“Dieu!” he muttered—“It is Frangois—in custody. 
Montigny hanged,—Tabory hanged—Villon brought back 
under escort! It must be my turn next.” 

The prisoner had caught sight of the skulking figure 
as he rode by. “ It looks quite natural—Paris,” he thought. 
“T saw Colin by the Porte. It is the same—narrow, miser- 
able, hopeless—the fly-by-nights are beginning to come out, 
—the diseases are abroad in the dusk. Murder and death 
are waking up for the evening. How natural!” The 
horses of the guards were pressed close together in the 
narrow alley. ‘What a town!” cried one of the men-at- 
arms. ‘Can any one live in these holes? What smells!” 

“ Ay!” said Villon, mockingly. ‘With a sharp knife 
and a dull conscience one may live—that is all.” He was 
a changed man. Ragged and back in Paris he was a dif- 
ferent creature from the Villon of Roussillon. Perhaps the 
Paris gutters were turning him back to his old self. 

The way widened out. Ahead he saw the buildings 
of the chatelet,—the gateway that he had walked from 
under once before a free man. He was lost in thought. 

“Hi, fellow!” a guard called to him grimly, “you are 
almost home again.” Francois looked up at the grim walls 
ahead. “True!” he said, musingly—“ Home again! I 

have made a rhyme on it,—listen—.” He raised his 
eyes to the stars coming out in the dusk, and their light 
fell on his white face. 


“* La pluye nous a debuez et lavez, 
Et le soleil dessechez et noirciz ; 
Pies ——”’ 
“ Halt!” called the officer. They were before the gate. 
A warden stuck out his head. When he saw the prisoner 
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he laughed outright. “Again?” he cried. “You will not 
find pardon so easily this time.” “True!” said Villon. 
“The law is long-suffering but its patience is not iron. I 
wonder what made me do it?” 

It was not worth it after all. ‘“ Methinks——” he 
turned his face up in the faint light with a half pathetic, 
half comic grimace—“Methinks it was the country air that 
made a fool of me.” 

Stephen F. Whitman. 


“TO MILADY IN AN OLD GARDEN.” 


I. 
The lark bursts out from sleep’s dark prison-doors 
Forth to the splendid freedom of a trill ; q 
The mavis swells his breast-notes in one thrill 
Of joy’s All-hail; and from a pathless lair 
The virgin ferns toss up their dripping hair, 
While heliotrope’s bright blossoms bloom more bright 
Because Milady with her eyes’ soft light 
Now gazes on them, and effulgence pours. 


II. 
When in the tangled garden of my heart 
You step, my sweet, youth’s bird trills of yore, 
Life’s lark his day-dawn thirst for singing slakes ; 
And when the sunbeams from your deep eyes dart, 
E’en basest self which ne’er a flow’ret bore 
With all my nobler nature new life takes. 
—D. Laurance Chambers. 
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RUSKIN, AS AN ART CRITIC. 
The critic’s genius, especially in art, is largely 
inherent in him. The belief that anyone can do critical 
work is a common fallacy, as an outgrowth of which we 
often hear it said, that it is easier to criticise than to do 
the actual work of composition. Starting from this false 
hypothesis, we come to the conclusion that a critic is one 
with a propensity for seeing ill in everything and with 
enough over-weening self-confidence to thrust himself 
forward as an expert on some particular subject. This 
however is far from the truth. Art criticism does not 
alone consist in censuring poor work and displaying with 
pride the faults and errors of the unfortunate artist who 
has chanced to fall into the hands of a vulture-like critic. 
Mr. Ruskin himself says: “Mere knowledge of pictures 
cannot qualify a man for the office of a critic. 
We are overwhelmed with a tribe of critics who are fully 
imbued with every kind of knowledge which is useful to 
the picture-dealer, but with none that is important to the 
artist.” True art criticism, therefore, requires the discus- 
sion and exposition of art itself, the art of the nation, the 
art of the age. This requires an ample knowledge of the 
subject and a keen insight that few men possess. Only 
he who sees in art one of the manifestations of man’s 
creative activity, who studies its various. phases in relation 
to the historic development of the race, who can truly 
appreciate the effects of art on customs, morals and religion, 
and the results which these in their turn produce on art, 
can give a satisfactory interpretation of the functions and 
principles of art. This has been Ruskin’s work. He has 
a rare power of seeing into the central thought of a picture 
and his wide knowledge of the aspects of nature enables 
him to pronounce upon the truthfulness of representation. 
One of the most potent factors in his success is his 
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deep love of Nature; indeed his early literary work in the 
line of criticism was done under the nom de plume 
“Kata Phusin.” So, too, we see even from his boy- 
hood a love of truth and sincerity in art which can be 
traced down through his entire critical career. In one of 
his letters, while deprecating the incompetency of the art 
critics of the time and their failure to appreciate truth, he 
says: “Alas for art, while such judges sit enthroned on 
their apathy to the beautiful and their ignorance of the 
true, and with a canopy of canvas between them and the 
sky, and a wall of tradition, which may not be broken 
through, concealing from them the horizon, hurl their 
darkened verdicts against the works of men, whose night 
and noon have been wet with the dew of heaven—dwelling 
on the deep sea, or wandering among the solitary places of 
the earth, until they have made the mountains, waves, and 
skies a part of their souls.” 

Lover that he was, of Nature, and admirer of the 
truthful reproduction of Nature in art, it is not strange 
that he should have been fascinated with Turner, whose 
work, contrary as it was to the then accepted theory of art, 
corresponded with his ideas. This common tie bound 
them together from the very first, and to this circumstance 
we are directly indebted for “Modern Painters,” and indi- 
rectly for all his other critical work. Taking Turner as his 
text and Truth as his theme, he has taught us to look at 
Nature, especially the sublime and grand in Nature. His 
descriptions of sunsets are wonderfully vivid, and when 
he treats of mountains, he impresses us with the same love 
and awe of them which he himself experienced when, 
only twelve or thirteen years old, on his first visit to Scot- 
land, he wrote : 


‘“* There is a thrill of strange delight 
That passes quivering o’er me 

When blue hills rise upon the sight 

Like summer clouds before me.”’ 
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It was not until he was twenty-three, however, that 
he found his real mission in life—not to be an artist, or 
poet, or scientist, but a combination of all three; not as he 
had formerly intended to combine them, as three distinct 
and separately developed phases of his nature, but as a 
single, unified totality. “Thus he presents a unique per- 
sonality, quite distinct from any other of his time. 

He was eminently a critic. He could point out faults 
in many things which he himself could not rectify or 
improve, and often he realized the beauty and excellence 
even of that which did not correspond with his own views. 
He was a great exponent of art, not a master of artists; 
his duty was to set up the target and register the shot, not 
to sight and aim the guns. Nor did he wander aimlessly 
from one school to another as many suppose. He had an 
underlying principle in his criticism of art and so was not 
bound to any one man or school, He advocated Nature 
as opposed to composition, intuition as opposed to rule. 
Although he was perfectly capable of explaining the 
technical excellence of paintings, he chose not to write for 
artists but for the average reader, and to this aim is largely 
due his unusual but happy faculty of making his art 
criticism not only profitable, but even extremely interest- 
ing to the uninitiated. 

A long-cherished purpose of devoting himself to 
science, interest in social problems, thoughtful and sym- 
pathetic love of the human race, mark his art criticism 
and are apparent in nearly all his work. It is these varied 
associations which give his criticism so much greater scope 
than is seen in any of his contemporaries. His work 
includes among other things, an exposition of the aesthetic 
faculty in man, an interpretation of the beautiful in Nature 
with a philosophy of the relation of the two to each other, 
the history and laws of art as he understood them, and 
the relations of art to the other elements of human life. 
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It is this breadth of comprehension that gives so much 
value to his work, placing it far above ordinary criticism. 
_ But this very feature of his work is open to objection, 
since out of this condition of his mind, there arose a con- 
stant tendency to wander away from his real theme and to 
become involved in discussions whose relation to the 
subject is not always very evident, so that often the hidden 
meaning of some statement is not made without serious 
study, or else we find apparent contradictions which upon 
further research prove to be but different phases of the 
same subject. His curious inability to see facts when he 
is entangled with matters irrelevant to his proper work, 
due in large measure to his being swept away by theories, 
has partially robbed some of his work of its charm, fre- 
quently placing him in a false light, especially in the eyes 
of those who are not in sympathy with his work or do not 
stop thoughtfully to consider his meaning. The direct 
cause is in most cases that he states both sides of his theory 
with equal force, failing to connect or compare them ; this 
the public takes for self-contradiction, and even his sup- 
porters are at times hard put to it to discover what he 
really advocates. Doubtless much of his apparent incon- 
sistency and diversity of view may be attributed to the 
fact that he was not old enough to be mature for, strange 
to say, all his great work as an art critic was done before 
he was forty, the age at which most men begin to appear 
above the horizon of public life. As a result, his great 
works lead up to, but do not express, his final conclusions. 
The influence he exerted on young artists was due 
largely to his fresh and vigorous manhood. His position 
as a critic he made use of to encourage those who showed 
genius; in this way he succeeded in bringing out good 
material and condemning that which was poor or unworthy 
of art. His error was always too free encouragement 
rather than hasty disparagement; but when necessity 
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demanded it, he could put his finger on the weak points of 
the artists of his day in a wonderfully clever manner. It 
is interesting to note how many of the beginners in whom 
he saw the spark of genius, have risen to eminence, how 
many of those he censured have sunk from a specious 
popularity into oblivion. The men who lay their failure 
to his account have been the weaklings whom he has 
urged to attempts beyond their powers, with kindly sup- 
port, misconstrued into prophecy of success. 

His criticism was scrupulously conscientious and 
impartial and often cut like a knife. On one occasion he 
wrote to a young artist whose work he had criticized very 
severely, saying that he regretted he could not speak more 
favorably of his picture but he hoped it would make no 
difference in their friendship. The artist replied, they 
say, in these terms: “Dear Ruskin: Next time we meet 
I shall knock you down; but I hope it will make no dif- 
ference in our friendship.” 

The great fundamental principle of his criticism was 
truth, and in behalf of this he struck his most powerful 
blows, aiming especially at the conventional which was, in 
his day, the rule rather than the exception. In his hands 
Nature becomes the critic who approves or condemns the 
artist’s work. Everything must betrue to Nature. “The 
aim and principle of this book,” says he in Modern Paint- 
ers, “is that it declares the perfectness and eternal beauty 
of the work of God, and tests all work of man by concur- 
rence with, or subjection to that.” But however noble 
these ideas on the necessity of art being true to Nature 
may have been, they were sometimes carried too far, in 
that he made art subservient to Botany, Geology and 
History. Artis not to be their hand-maid but to exist 
wholly within her own sphere and for her own ends. 
Then again, his zeal leads him to overlook inward truth 
while ridiculing outward fallacy. For instance, he points 
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ont with no little amusement that Raphael has represented 
the Apostles clothed in the garb of Greek Philosophers, 
but fails to notice the still more important fact that he has 
given them the churacter of Apostles, showing the stamp 
of the Gospel in every lineament of face and figure. 

As far as conception and treatment is concerned, 
Ruskin has stated very clearly the ground on which he 
stands. “Art,” says he, “is valuable or otherwise only as 
it expresses the personality, activity, and living perception 
of a good and great soul; it may express and contain this 
with little help from execution and less from science; and 
if it have not this, if it show not the vigor, perception, and 
invention of a mighty human spirit, it is worthless—worth- 
less, I mean, as art: it may be precious in some other way 
but as art it is nugatory. Once let this be we!l under- 
stood among us and magnificent consequences will follow. 
Let me repeat it in other terms so that I may not be mis- 
understood. All art is great and good and true only so far 
as it is distinctly the work of manhood inits entire and 
highest sense; that is to say, not the work of limb and fin- 
gers but of soul.” 

Few men have been more largely praised or more bit- 
terly attacked. It might be said with equal truth that 
there are none who warranted more praise or more boldly 
challenged attack. But at length the day has come, too 
late alas, for him to reap its benefits, wherein the world 
has learned to recognize his genius and give him in some 
degree at least, the honor which he so deserves. Ruskin’s 
importance as an art critic is seldom realized and usually 
underestimated. He, more than all others, has led us to 
look for the conception of a picture and to study the way 
in which the artist has carried out that conception; to com 
pare it with the facts of Nature which we are capable of 
observing. Thus, without lowering art to the standard of 
the popular intelligence, he has as it were, supplied a key 
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with which the masses may unlock the doors of intelligent 
appreciation, heretofore completely barred, and so, being 
supplied with a definite method, enjoy the thing done 
without understanding just how it is done. Aside from 
his influence over the rising artists of England, Ruskin’s 
greatest good to his country was done by becoming such an 
authority that he could dictate to the English people what 
their taste in art should be and create a fashion for truly 
great and noble work. It was just when this influence was 
at its height, when he was in the very strength and vigor 
of his mature manhood, that there came that unfortunate 
change in his life-work which practically closed his critical 
career. Ruskin was neither a political economist nor an 
authority on poverty and crime: his was a nature far too 
sensitive and pure to withstand the shock of contact with 
the misery and degradation of the London slums. 

His period of eminence as an art critic was short, not 
more than twenty years, yet in that time he did more than 
any other single man has ever done to purify and ennoble 
art; to get it, as it were, out of the ruts of conventionality 
onto the highway of Truth. Had he but continued in 
that position which he was so eminently fitted to occupy, 
who can say to what heights art might have risen under his 
skilful guidance and intelligent criticism. 

John B. Kelly. 


FOR ALL ETERNITY. 





“Every time I hear you call I feel like a criminal. 
Every time I hear your summons through the sea of space 
I turn my head in shame. Every time I hear the magic 
tones of your voice reverberating like thunder through the 
Heaven girt corridors of time I hide my face and weep ; 
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and from generation to generation, you call, I hear, and 
heed not. My king. My lord. My—” 

Here the abrupt ending startled me, I looked up over 
the top of the little sheet of. paper, and let the hand that 
held it fall. 

“ Well, what do you make of it?” 

“ Well at a moment of sound judgment, I would say 
that a mad man wrote it; but the rumble of this train 
reverberates like thunder—” I stopped: an involuntary 
shudder passed over me, and my companion smiled. The 
cold, cynical smile of one who considers himself somehow 
superior to the rest of the world. 

We were in the smoking compartment of the Cana- 
dian Pacific sleeper Pekin, the last car on the long train. 
The smoking-room was at the rear end of the car, a small 
enough place, but furnished with a luxury which spoke 
well for the management. Hard wood benches faced each 
other along the sides of the compartment, covered with 
heavy red plush cushions; and the broad plate windows 
right above them changed them into luxurious window- 
seats. I was facing my companion, a fellow traveller I 
had met the day before at Huntingdon. 

“ First” I said “let me ask you where you got this 
paper.” 

“ Well, there is quite a story connected with that.” 

“ Perhaps you will tell it to me,” I asked. 

“ Not just now. I am not in the mood to tell a story 
after that supper at Field. But I assure you the document 
is authentic, and was written—well, we will say some hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of years ago. You see, I do not 
want to exaggerate.” He smiled, as he knocked the ashes 
from his cigar into the receiver. 

“ But do you mean to tell me that this piece of paper 
could be a hundred years old? Why it would have fallen 
to pieces long ago.” 
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My companion again smiled. ‘“ That paper, my boy, 
is not paper at all; in short it is parchment.” 

“ But,” I hastened to interpose, “if it were parchment 
it would have turned yellow before this, and then besides, 
it does’nt feel like parchment.” 

“ Nevertheless,” my companion answered, “it is parch- 
ment, a superior sort which retains its color through 
myriads of years,” he added after a moment. 

“Well, what does it mean? Of course if you had 
not attached such importance to it, I should probably have 
thought some fool had writen it to puzzle any one who 
should run across it.” 

My friend puffed lazily on his cigar for a few min- 
utes, then he said, “I will tell you the story.” He settled 
himself comfortably and began. 

“It is not a long story; but there are some things 
connected with it that, to say the least, are rather hard to 
explain. Several years ago, I was in these mountains dur- 
ing the meteoric showers in August, and I was reclining 
on a little hill, watching the magnificent fire-works of 
Heaven. And right here, I have often wondered if these 
same meteoric showers were not a sort of Heavenly Fourth- 
of-July, to celebrate the fall of Satan,—or some such thing.” 
I shrugged my shoulders at such a heathenish idea, 
and my companion went on. “ Well, as I was saying; I 
was reclining on a rocky knoll watching the stars falling, 
falling, falling. Once in a while an unusually brilliant 
meteor would flash across the stary dome, and dragging a 
long tail of fire behind it, disappear into the darkness of 
the horizon. Still these meteorites kept flashing, flashing, 
flashing across the blue expanse of the eternal skies; and 
involuntarily muttered to myself—‘God! Where do 
they all come from? Why don’t the heavens rain itself 
clear of these little stars? They appear, flash, and are gone. 
And still they come. The heavens remain the same; and 
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where do they all go? They dash at the earth, and never 
reach it—never!”” Ishuddered asI said, or rather thought, 
the words, and, just then, an unusually large meteorite 
flashed into view, and I jumped up with an exclamation of 
horror. For this one was coming straight at me. I leapt 
aside. It all occurred in a few seconds of time; but those 
seconds seemed hours while I was running to escape this 
reminder of the Divinity at which some poor fools scoff ; 
and everywhere I ran it seemed to change its course, aii 
imagination I presume, at last it struck—not me, thank 
God! but, with a magnificent hissing, it dashed against 
the base of the hill, and left me dazed—staring at it 
smouldering down there at the foot of the hill. I watched 
it, fascinated for some moments. Then a feeling of curi- 
osity overcame the natural timidity arising from my some- 
what exciting adventure, and I started down the hill, ap- 
proaching the thing as I imagine a soldier would walk into 
his first battle, with an overawed feeling at the marvellous- 
ness of Heaven and earth under certain conditions. 
“Well, as I say, I approached the meteorite, as it lay 
at the base of the hill, and I saw that it was a rock, Ishould 
say not over three feet long, and about two feet thick. It 
was still dully glowing from the heat caused by the fric- 
tion of passing through the air. I stopped a few paces off, 
and looked at it with a certain fascination. There was a 
large crack near the center of the mass, and as I looked the 
rock gave out a dull noise, somewhat resembling a pistol 
shot, and fell over in two pieces. I saw something white 
lying on the inside of one of the pieces, and approaching 
it, saw what appeared to be a piece of paper. I gingerly 
picked it up, and as I did so I accidentally touched the 
| rock near the center and it was cool. Now that paper that 
I picked up was, or rather is, the paper you hold in your 
hand.” 
Involuntarily I let the paper fall as my companion 
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uttered these words, and it fluttered tothe floor. My com- 
panion laughed, and picking it up placed it in my hand 
again. I held it with a feeling of awe, and my companion 
went on. “ Yes; that is the paper you hold in your hand. 
Some one or something thrust it in that crack in the me- 
teorite; but where—where was it thrust in? No human 
hand could have done it. That rock came from the skies 
above. Some people would call ita message from Heaven. 
I might call it a message from Heaven or Hell—Hell? 
Burning rock, you know. Well, I have carried the paper 
ever since. I don’t know what made me show it to you— 
unless it is because the handwriting on that paper is yours.” 

I started up. “ What are you saying? What doyou 
mean, man? I could not have written it.” 

“No, certainly not,” my companion answered; “then, 
besides, there is another person on this train—yes, on this 
very car, whose handwriting is as like to this as yours is; 
and, if I had not seen you both register at Huntingdon I 
would have sworn that one had registered for both. And 
this other person is a woman.” 

“Tt made me nervous—all this mysterious talk,—but 
my friend wenton. ‘Perhaps you may not have heard the 
old legend. I rather imagine you have not. This isa legend 
which is very little known; it isthousands of years old,and—” 
leaning toward me, “if the truth were but known, thous- 
ands would not number the years which have passed over 
the grave of the man from whose brain this legend eman- 
ated. The legend is very simple; but do you know my 
Friend,—” here my companion placed his hand on my knee, 
“this legend states that two persons whose handwriting is 
identical are bound together by an invisible bond, a bond 
supernal rather than etherial, and the two souls whose 
bodily hands preserved their thoughts in the same charac- 
ter will cling together through all eternity until—forever 


is past.” 
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I repeated the words after him, to myself, “ until for- 
ever is past—until forever is past—and that is never,” I 
said aloud. 

“So the old legend runs,” my companion said. “Had 
he been reading my thoughts?” 

I impetuously broke forth. ‘“ Who is this woman? I 
must know her. Is she pretty or ugly? Is she Heavenly, 
or of earth?” 

My friend laughed. “It makes no difference whether 
she is beautiful or ugly ; it is the soul that clings, and the 
soul is always beautiful and Heavenly until it is contami- 
nated by this Devil’s Paradise.” 

What a mocker and cynic my companion was. But I 
burst forth again: “The woman! Whois she? I must 
see her. Tell me.” 

My companion laughed again. ‘“ Why one might 
almost say that you believed the legend.” 

I forced a laugh, and said, “Oh, it is just curiosity; but 
I would like to see the woman who in ancient times, when 
your legend was believed, would, by the popular supersti- 
tion have been connected with me through life and— 
death.” 

“There is no death,” my companion said. “ There is 
eternity hereafter, and a world to come; but this very eter- 
nity is what knocks the idea of death in the head.” 

I felt that he was trying to lead my mind away from 
the questions I had asked him concerning the woman 
whose handwriting was identical with my own, by draw- 
ing me into some theological discussion. I did not answer 
him, but said, “Will you tell me who this woman is?” 

And my companion answered, “Under the present 
circumstances it would be impossible. No, I cannot tell 
you.” Then he threw his cigar into the ash receiver, and 
yawning, arose and passed into the main compartment of 
the car. 
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I sat still for some moments after he had gone, then 
I too got up and, taking a camp stool out on to thie plat- 
form, sat down and lighted a fresh cigar. 

I leaned forward over the brass railing, ad looked 
down the lines of glistening rails stretching way out in the 
moonlight, and at those immense sentinels of Go tower- 
ing thousands of feet up, up, into the blue dome of Heaven, 
crowning the earth with a glory almost divine. And as I 
looked I thought. Thoughts of tenderness arising I knew 
not where. And these thoughts of tenderness were all for 
this unknown woman whose soul, the old legend said, would 
cling to mine through all eternity, until forever is past. 

I felt as if it were some occult influence that forced 
me half to believe this fairy tale, as I called it. But when 
I thought of that message which came from Heaven in a 
meteorite, I felt prepared to believe anything. That rock 
might have been thrown from a planet, some star, or it 
might have come from the gates of Paradise. 

I don’t know why, but I never thought the man lied, 
and indeed I do not even now think that he did. And 
after vainly thinking until nine o’clock, vainly thinking 
and shivering in the cold mountain air of July, I arose, 
threw my cigar away, and went to find the woman whose 
soul should cling to mine through all eternity and until 


forever was past. 


I arose and shook myself together, and passed on into 
the car. It was my purpose to pass through to the obser- 
vation car, which was directly in front of the sleeper ; and 
as I passed my section my eye fell on my guitar, and think- 
ing, naturally, that the observation car being open, would 
be deserted on account of the cold northern air, picked it 
up, that I might play and sing to myself out there in the 
night; and with those gigantic mountains to inspire me, I 
felt as if I might ease the tumult of my mind in music, 
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and lose my personality in the great works of a great 
Creator. 

As I stepped across the platform, into the car, I saw, 
with a sense of something like disappointment, that 
I was not alone. On a bench, gazing out at the great 
mountains, sat a muffled figure, which in the dim moon- 
light I recognized as a woman: and being moved by an un- 
natural curiosity, I walked by her, looking closely into 
her face as I passed. I gave a little laugh and stopped. 
I recognized a beautiful girl I had met several times dut- 
ing the summer. A beautiful girl whose dark chestnut 
hair and finely cut face always made me think, somehow, 
of the stained-glass angels in a village church associated 
with my boyhood days. 

So, I stopped, and laughing a little, sat down. “I 
suppose you know I passed you to see if you were anyone 
I knew.” 

“Ves,” she answered. “I supposed that was what 
made you look at me so closely.” 

“Well, I’m glad I have found that you are some one 
I know,” I said. For this tall, slender girl was one I had 
always admired from a distance, and one with whom I had 
always liked to be. And there in the moonlight I do not 
hesitate to say that she looked divinely beautiful. She had 
a great cloak thrown about’her shoulders, and she held this 
closely around her to keep out the cold. She wore a tam- 
o’shanter set jauntily on her head, and shivered slightly as 
I took my seat beside her. 

“Are you not cold, Miss Merritt ?” I asked. 

“No, I am very comfortable, thank you,” she replied. 
Then as she shivered again, she laughed and said “ Well, 
I may be a little cold, but I would be much colder, rather 
than miss this scenery.” 

“Tl would be pleased to get you something, an extra 
wrap or something,” I said, rising, 
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“No, no,” she said. “Don’t. Sit down. I see you 
have your guitar with you and I want you to sing to me. 
Don’t tell me you can’t sing, for I know you can. Why, 
with these mountains, these monuments of eternal justice, 
these sentinels of Almighty God looking down upon 
one, Satan himself could not help lifting up his voice 
in praise of the Heavenly love he lost.” 

She looked up at me with a serious little smile, as I 
sank down on the bench beside her, and tuning my guitar, 
I said: Miss Merritt, there is another inspiration besides 
scenery that will make me sing to-night.” I never had 
dared say such a thing to her before; and I wondered that 
I dared now. She looked displeased for a moment, and then 
she said, “If you cannot put more originality into your 
singing than you do into your compliments I think I 
would better go in.” 

I leaned overto her. ‘Won’t you pardon me Miss Mer- 
ritt? Idid not mean tosay.that—I do not know what made 
me say it—and do you know, it doesn’t seem to me as if I had 
said it.” And becoming reckless with a sudden unknown 
conviction, I went on. ‘And do you know, Miss Dorcas, 
it seemed as if I had a right to say it.” I did not wait to 
hear or see what she would say or do; but I immediately 
began singing,—singing as I verily believe I never 
sang before. For this girl, this angel, I had almost said, 
made me sing: and I felt as if I could sit there forever and 
sing to her, and look down into her dear eyes where the 
unconscious tears arose. And I wondered that I could 
move the beautiful soul of this girl who sat beside me. I 
felt my unworthiness, and feeling it, I sang more and more 
passionately as I realized that I never could look back over 
my past life and not blush for my misdeeds. She drew 
my soul out from my body; and as I went on singing, upon 
the flood of my memory my body seemed as a light bark, 
tossed about by the caprices and temptations of a hard, 
cruel and egotistic world. 
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The song I sang was a beautiful ballad written by 
Schumann. Schumann, whose very soul rested in the in- 
spirations of his great and melancholy life. I could feel then 
some of the promptings which caused the great composer 
to place his inmost thoughts on a sheet of music. 

She looked up at me and when I had finished she 
smiled, a sad, tearful smile, and said, “Oh, you sang beau- 
tifully. You sang as I imagine the angels would sing.” 

I started. ‘Miss Merritt, I have always understood 
that angels were principally of the feminine gender. I 
am sure,” I said, not arrogantly or boastfully, but rather 
sorrowfully, “I never expect to be an angel.” 

And she in the simpleness of her pure soul said, 
“ Why? ” 

“Because my past life, 1 fear, is not one of which 
another would feel proud, and the Lord knows I am not 
an angel—no matter how much I would like to be one,” 
I added, when I saw the look of pain in her violet eyes. 

“If you want to be an angel, you may be one I guess 
you know,” she said, “it is never too late to mend.” 

“No, it is never too late to mend—for some people, 
but I fear it is for me. I am like a badly broken piece of 
crockery. It is almost impossible to mend.” 

“Do you know,” she said, ‘that Napoleon Bonaparte 
having suggested a daring scheme, which was pronounced 
impossible by his generals at the battle of Lodi, issaid to have 
remarked with quiet assurance that zmpossible was not a 
French word? And solI say that impossible is not an 
American word, and I hardly think it will be recognized in 
Heaven. Then, you know, you say yourself that it is 
almost impossible for you to mend, and almost is not 
quite.” 

“ And will you teach me how to mend, Miss Merritt ?” 
I asked. 

And she, simply and without any affectation, answered, 
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“T will be with you but a few days longer, but while I am 
with you, I promise you that I will do all I can for you. 
But do you not think we would better go in?” 

“Oh no,” I hastened to protest, “ Please do not go, 
unless you are very cold. Of course I do not want to keep 
you here if you are.” 

“Well,” she said, “I think there is one thing you 
could do to make me stay willingly.” 

“ And that is—?” 

“Sing me one more of those beautiful songs.” 

And I sang “Beauty’s Eyes,” by Tosti; and with the 
inspiration of my Beauty’s eyes so near, I almost lost my- 
self in the song. We both sat silent after I had finished ; 
perhaps she divined some of my thoughts. And then I 
leaned over to her and said softly. ‘Won’t you begin and 
try to teach me now, Miss Dorcas?” 

She started a little, and still sat silent, looking fixedly 
out upon the mountains, and the dashing foam of the river 
along the side of which we were running. Unconsciously 
something strange came into my brain, and kept repeating 
itself above the dull rumbling of the train. ‘ Every time 
I hear you call, I feel like a criminal. Every time I hear 
your summons through the sea of space, I turn my head in 
shame. Every time I hear the magic tones of your voice, 
reverberating like thunder through the Heaven girt corri- 
dors of time, I hide my face and weep. And from genera- 
tion to generation you call. I hear, and heed not. My 
King. My lord. My—” I unconsciously found myself 
stopping and wondering what came next; and still this 
thing that I had just been repeating to myself, I had only 
read once, on the paper, a half hour ago in the smoking 
room. And I dully found myself thinking; thinking and 
trying to recall where last I had heard these words. 

I turned and looked at the girl beside me. Tear 
drops glittered on her dark lashes, and as I looked at this 
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girl, my soul began to mend. She was beginning, yes, 
beginning to mend my soul already; and she had said 
nothing. 

The mountains stretched out before us in the clear 
frosty air. Their tops, covered with everlasting snow, 
glittered in the moonlight; and their silver light found its 
reflection on the dark chestnut curls of this girl—girl? 
Well, girl or angel—beside me. The torrent rushing by 
the track, could not be heard above the rumbling of the 
train, but its white foam caught the light from the snowy 
summits, and glistened, and fell again as the stream rushed 
on down and the train rushed on up. 

And I could not help comparing this to life, and I 
bent my head as I realized that this girl’s life and mine 
were like the mountain torrent and the train. Our paths 
lay in diametrically different directions. She was all that 
was good and holy; I was all that was bad, and, I dare say, 
devilish; but now I felt better; now I could look back on 
my life as at a past existence ; I could look back at it as a 
mountain climber looks back upon past difficulties and 
dangers, when he reaches the summit -of the mountain he 
has climbed. 

“Well, what’s the use?” I thought, “the torrent has 
gone on down the hill, and our train is going up, up; and 
so,” I thought, “this girl will go on up the hill, up, up to 
the summit, and on beyond to the eternal skies. While I, 
like the torrent, will go on down to the base, on down 
When I hear the magic tones of your voice, reverberating 
like thunder through the Heaven girt corridors of time—” 
Again this thing kept running through my brain. This 
idea was persecuting me. Where should I turn fora refuge? 
Was this going to ring through my brain forever as it 
did now? Is thisa penalty for my sins? Is this my ex- 
piation on earth? Will this be my expiation in hell? Must 
I ever hear this thundering through my brain? Is this 
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voice always to call me and mock me—to call me, and 
remind me of this girl, this girl, as pure and white as the 
summits of these inaccessible mountains, and as impossible 
- of attainment ?” 

Where should I turn for comfort from this haunting 
idea? I unconsciously looked at the girl by my side, and 
parting the folds of her cloak I took one of her cold hands 
in mine and said, “Save me if you can.” For in the 
moonlight, on the fly leaf of the open book at her side, I 
saw her name in my handwriting. O God! if the legend 
were true. 

Her hand still rested in mine; she turned her cold, 
impassive face, with the teardrops still clinging to the eye- 
lashes, and said “I will save you, Martial, if I can, my 
king! My lord! My own!” And so the sentence was 
finished. I leaned my head on her shoulder, and put my 
arms about her, and we seemed to be lifted out of ourselves. 
The rumbling of the train came into my ears again. It was 
“ reverberating like thunder through the Heaven girt corri- 
dors of time,” and we seemed to be clinging to each other, 
if not for all etertiity, for now at least, and now seemed 
eternity to me. 

And so, now, every night, I pray to the dear Lord that 
the legend may be fulfilled, and as they do on earth, so may 
my soul and hers cling together through all eternity and 
—until forever is past. 

Charles Wadsworth Camp. 








XUM 
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TO ONE WHO HAD DONE HIM A GREAT 
SERVICE. 


Oh thou who by thy saving love hast brought ; 
Confiding calmness to my wearied heart, 
Who bad’st my earlier griefs in haste depart, 

And set at once my doubting fears at naught, 

I seek thee on the magic wings of thought, 
With wounds made whole from Error’s poison’d dart, 
And search the distant places where thou art, 

To show the healing change which thou hast wrought. 


And so may I for thee in future needs, 
When thou shalt feel in turn thy share of pain, 
As man to man should speak his thanks by deeds, 
Nor any lowly art in pride disdain, 
My highest powers of grateful service train, 
To satisfy the wants thy sorrow breeds. 
—William W. Staake. 





THE EXPERIENCE OF TILBURY. 


Jack Tilbury is one of those delightfully jovial chaps, 
who combine the bluff heartiness that other men admire, 
with the careless grace of word and action that women 
adore. In other words he is at once an excellent partner 
for a pipe talk or a dance and what is rare counts as many 
friends among men as among the other sex. And his 
friends are legion. 

His big rooms in one of the tower suites of Blair Hall 
are the Mecca, at nine o’clock of an ordinary evening, for as 
jolly a set of Upper Classmen as ever made Princeton life 
the pleasantest in all the land. There, on almost any night, 
when the grinding habits of the poler are not temporarily 
assumed, may be found a quiet little game, with a goodly 
limit absorbing the attention of future “grads.” Or may- 
hap it is a smoker with the tinkle of mandolin, the thump 
of banjo or the soft strains of a guitar accentuating the 
steady puff, puff of fragrant briar or cigar; with ever and 
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anon a hot discussion over the prospects of the team, or 
the respective merits of Billy Thompson’s bull pup as com- 
pared with Johnny Dwight’s Ajax; or even upon the com- 
complex subject of love with all its ramifications lends a 
touch of color to a scene already blue from tobacco smoke. 

Be it said that Tilbury is a philosopher in his way, 
and all these thing have proven very soothing to him as 
he listens to the opinions of his friends couched in terms 
and phrases more or less expressive. Now Tilbury ever 
had a word to say on topics common to easy going colleg- 
ians, with one exception. He never discussed the subject 
of love. Now thereby hung, of course, a tale. And it all 
came out one evening after the crowd had gone and he and 
his roommate were left alone together. After the latter had 
twitted him for some time upon the subject, Tilbury sud- 
denly turned toward him and said slowly: ‘ Love in the 
abstract is a very beautiful theory. It is idyllic, divine ; 
but when you come to read one woman’s heart, you will 
find that like the deep sea, it is fathomless and few men 
have found a rope long enough to make the sounding.” 

This speech from Jack nearly prostrated his chum, but 
after taking a moment to recover, Tom, wise in his years 
deftly proceeded to pump the stricken one, until the whole 
story came out. 

It all happened in the long vacation, according to 
Jack’s own story. He had left the university and reaching 
New York found that the family had departed for Newport. 
Not caring to follow them at once he bethought himself of a 
cosy little retreat on the sea-board that would be just the place 
to rest in preparation for the round of gaiety into which he 
would beplunged later on inthesummer. Shaking thedust 
of the metropolis from his russets he took the first train out 
for Robindale. He went there heart-whole, of course. It 
was on theevening of his arrival that he met hisfate. There 
was a hop on at one of the charming little hostelries, from 
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whose spacious verandas the booming of the surf made the 
exchange of confidences both possible and probable. 

After a generous dinner Jack slipped into evening 
clothes and mingled with the throng of dancers with all 
the zxsouciance and hauteur that go hand in hand with 
academic seniority. He seemed content to gaze and be 
gazed upon. But that was prior to the entrauce of a vision 
of feminine loveliness, to whom Tilbury’s heart went out 
as to a loadstone. Divinely tall and most divinely fair was 
she, and Jack’s heart a-pumping went as he noted with 
admiring eyes, every detail of her perfect face and figure. 
One look she cast at him in a sweeping survey of the merry 
throng, and the handsome collegian glowed red about the 
cheekbones. She leaned upon the arm of a man of fifty 
years or thereabouts, whose look of infinite boredom ill fitted 
the partner of so lovely a girl. Who she was, no one seemed 
to know and Jack’s endeavours to gain an introduction went 
for nought. He did learn that she had arrived that morn- 
ing and was registered as Miss Clark, of New York. 

Beyond this, that oracle of information, the hotel clerk, 
knew nothing, except that she had been accompanied by 
Mr. Charles Durston, also of Manhattan. Seemingly 
doomed to disappointment, he returned to the ball-room 
after his fruitless inquiries and found that the beautiful 
unknown had left. In despair he passed out upon 
the veranda and walking to the other end, nearest the sea, 
lighted a cigarette and moodily cursed his unlucky stars. 
The booming of the surf had been making such a racket 
that he failed at first to hear the sarcastic words of 
a man standing near by. Looking up hastily he saw 
there not ten feet from him were the fair unknown 
and her ancient escort. The latter had just turned and 
glancing towrad Tilbury said with cutting emphasis on 
every word: “ You will regret this, Madeline. I advise 
you not to make a fool out of that fine big chap,” and off 
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he strode, to leave his enigmatical statement playing with 
Tilbury’s feelings. What did he mean? Could he have 
been speaking of him? and so on, until his divinity turned 
and saw her admirer almost at her side. She manifested no 
other surprise than a slight start. Then the impulsive 
youth heard a soft voice saying: ‘I knew you wouldn’t 
be far away.” He flushed red as he looked around for 
some other person to whom the remark might have been 
addressed and seeing none advanced and bending low before 
the beautiful one, informed her that it would have been 
in the nature of an impossibility to have been anywhere 
else than near her, since he had seen her. 

What followed in that low-voiced conversation upon 
the wave-kissed veranda of Robindale’s little hostelry, is 
something that Tilbury will never reveal ; but at all events 
Cleopatra never had more willing devotion in Antony, than 
did this fascinating unknown, from her handsome cavalier. 

There were walksand drives and boating, and throughout, 
the beautiful Miss Clark held undisputed sway over the big 
collegian ; but in all their exchanges of confidences she 
would never say where she lived in Gotham, nor why her 
ancient escort of the night they first met had departed so 
suddenly the next day. 

And so the halcyon days rolled on apace for three short 
weeks. Jack had proposed a dozen times and as many 
times had been gently put off by his adored one, until he 
had reached a very savage mood indeed. At last one even- 
ing, when they were seated in that cosy nook in the veranda, 
where first they had breathed those sentiments known only 
to lovers, Jack bravely demanded an answer, and while his 
lovely inamorata sat looking at him with her wondrous 
eyes, he renewed his pleadings. Struggling to repress 
the tears that suddenly welled up, Madeline sprang up 
and pressing a burning kiss upon Jack’s lips, murmered 
brokenly, ‘Oh Jack dear, you must wait. Some time, 
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some time, but not yet ;” and with a rustle of silken skirts 
she was gone. 

Tilbury was in an exceeding bad humour when he 
retired shortly after, but it was a mere bagatelle to his 
anger and amazement, when on entering the hotel office 
the next morning he learned that Miss Clark had departed 
bag and baggage at an early hour for New York without 
word or warning to him. 

He and his pipe tramped many miles, over hill and 
through dale that day. It was late in the evening that he 
returned to the hotel and going to the desk for letters found 
among others a scented missive in a handwritting that was 
unknown to him, a dainty feminine chirography. It bore 
no post mark and evidently had been left at the desk after 
he had left for his tramp. Going to his room he tore open 
the envelope, and this is what met his eyes : 





DEAREST JACK— 

I left this morning because I simply could’nt stay near 
you longer without giving way to myself in place of my art. 
Oh, it is so hard to say it, but we must forget our little dream 
of love. It was strange that you never discovered who I 
really was and I suffer bitterly from the deception that I 
have imposed upon you. Iam an actress and met you first 
merely to gain a natural manner in a role that I assume 
this fall at one of the leading theatres here. Forgive me 
for it, won’t you, dear, as I commenced to love you so much 
that my art was well nigh forgotten. You and I must be the 
best of friends always. It would be unwise for you to 
hope to marry me. You have your future and I my art 
and beth would suffer if—and yet, yes, I must tell you, 
most of all it would be impossible, dear, because that bad 
old man who left Robindale is my husband and theatrical 
manager. Goodbye, goodbye, 

MADELINE. 


* * =, * * * * * 
Tilbury left Robindale for the North that very day. 
Just before he returned to Princeton, that Fall, he read 
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in the theatrical notices of the metropolitan papers of the 
enormous success of Miss Madeline Clark, a new star in 
the world behind the footlights, who had scored a prodi- 
gious hit in “Sweet Violets.” Critics, who had passed 
over her abilities in the lesser roles she had formerly por- 
trayed, now pronounced the several love-scenes in the play 
as the perfection of the realistic. 

—William Teall MacIntyre. 





































MY LITTLE MAID. 


Away o’er the western prairies 
Where the wind blows ever free, 
Where the sunbeams hold 
Their revels bold 
On the green-sward of the sea ; 
There, in the land of the fairies, 
The fairies of dreams and sleep— 
Lies a little maid, 
A captive, stayed 
In a castle’s deepest keep. 


The winds sigh soft o’er the prairies :— 
** Come haste, little maid, away. 
Come out and we 
Will merrily 
Romp in our old time play.” 
She hears them not ; for the fairies 
Have led her forth with a song, 
With a song as sweet 
As dreams are fleet, 
They have led her glad along. 


They have whirled her madly 
Through gateway, and arch, and hall, 
To the phantom plains 
Where Fancy reigns, 
The king of the dream-spirits all. 
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And my little maid goes gladly 
On into the Land of Dreams ; 
For they will return 
From their sojourn 
With the merry sun’s bright beams. 


And so though my lass be lying 
In dream-woven fetters bound, 
In a distant land 
While nearby stand 
Dim phantoms all around : 
And though she may be hieing 
O’er mountains, and valleys deep ; 
Yet I shall not fear 
For that traveller dear :— 
My own little maid’s asleep. 
—Ralph S. Thompson. 


ROBERT BURNS—AN APPRECIATION. 





How charming to meet a fresh green lawn in the 
midst of a busy city! Its green seems all the greener and 
its freshness all the fresher in its uncongenial surroundings 
of Belgian blocks and brown-stone fronts. To its intrinsic 
worth to you as a manifestation of Life and Love and God, 
is added a pleasant first impression of surprise. 

Such a sensation Robert Burns produced when he met 
the gaze of literary Edinburgh, deeply learned in its Latin 
and Greek, struggling with the Doctrines of Supra-lap- 
sarianism and of Predestination. It was an age when men 
expected an epic poet, full of classic allusions, free from 
lyrical emotions, enslaved to precedence; an age when 
“ Paradise Lost” would have aroused a storm of critical 
interest but not of applauding admiration. And when 
Burns, leaving his plough in the furrows of Mosgiel, came 
to Scotland’s capital, men at first stared; rubbed their 
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eyes ; then rejoiced that Scotland had at last a national poet 
—a poet worthy to sing of Wallace and of Bannockburn. 

Burns writes “ The appellation of a Scottish bard is 
by far my highest pride ; to continue to deserve it is my 
most exalted ambition. I wish for nothing more than to 
make a leisurely pilgrimage through my native country ; 
to sit and muse on those once hard-contended fields where 
Caledonia, rejoicing, saw her bloody lion borne through 
broken ranks to victory and fame; and catching the inspi- 
ration, to pour deathless names in song.” That he caught 
such inspiration, witness the Address of Bruce to his Army. 





Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to glorious victorie. 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour ; 

See the front o’ batttle lower ; 

See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Edward! chains and slaverie! 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 

Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Traitor! coward! turn and flee! 


Wha for Scotland’s King and law 

Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 

Free-man stand, or free-man fa’ ? 
Caledonian ! on wi’ me! 


By oppression’s woes and pains! 
By your sons in servile chains! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall—they shail be free! 


Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty’s in every blow! 
Forward ! let us do or die! 


But his patriotism if we may believe his own state- 
ment would never have found expression in song had a 
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greater passion not controlled his whole life—his love for 
fair women. “I never had the least thought or inclina- 
tion of turning poet till I got heartily in love and then 
rhyme and song were in a manner the spontaneous lan- 
guage of my heart.” Love-making was the only business 
that he pursued persistently throughout his entire life. 
Its expression varied from his artificial adulation for Mrs. 
M’Lehose to the pure devotion in which he held Mary Camp- 
bell. It is pleasant to dwell on this last experience for in 
it there is nothing that we would like to conceal, nothing 
that does not increase our respect for Burns. Heartless as 
the thought may seem, it is better for us, judging from his 
other courtships, that death interrupted this happy inter- 
course before the balance turned as it had against Jean 
Armour and was to turn against Mrs. M’Lehose. Our atten- 
tion is not detracted by the knowledge of later coolness, 
separation, or desertion, from enjoying this short stream of 
pure devotion. We know that the emotion is sincere when 
we see the tears course down the young man’s cheeks 
and hear his trembling words as he tells of his lost darling, 
his “ Highland Mary.” 


‘* Wi’ monie a vow, and lock’d embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender; 

And pledging aft to meet again 
We tore oursels asunder ; 

But oh! fell death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early ! 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay 
That wraps my Highland Mary ! 


**O pale, pale now, those rosy lips 
I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly ! 

And closed for aye the sparkling glance, 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! 

And mould’ring now in silent dust, 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly ! 

But still within my bosom’s core 

Shall live my Highland Mary.” 
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But we must turn from this episode lest we get a one- 
sided view of the poet’s character. We would joyfully 
omit his betrayal and desertion of Jean Armour which like 
a speck on a mirror, monopolizes too much of our atten- 
tion. Evidently some facts or circumstances are unknown 
to us for however inconsistent and erratic Burns’ conduct 
may have been, it is not possible that a man should wan- 
tonly ruin a young girl and then write of her: “ Never 
man loved or adored a woman more than I did; and, to 
confess a truth between you and me, I do still love her to 
distraction after all, though I won’t tell her so if I were 
to see her, which I don’t want to do. My poor dear unfor- 
tunate Jean! how happy I have been in thy arms! It is 
not the losing her that makes me so unhappy, but for her 
sake I feel most severely ; I foresee she is on the road to— 
Iam afraid—eternal ruin. May Almighty God forgive her 
ingratitude and perjury to me, as I from my very soul forgive 
her ; and may His grace be with her and bless her in all 
her future life! Ican have no nearer idea of the place 
of eternal punishment than what I have felt in my own 
heart on her account. I have tried often to forget her; I 
have run into all kinds of dissipation, and riots, mason- 
meetings, drinking matches and other mischief, to drive her 
out of my head, but all in vain.” 

It was his sympathy with suffering and his realization 
of parental responsibility rather than his love that led him 
at last to establish a home for her. The excessive number 
of apologies and defences in her behalf that appear in his 
letters of this period, arouse the warrantable suspicion that 
the writer was not as anxious to convince his readers of the 
wisdom of his course as toconvince himself. It is his hope 
. rather than his experience which he expresses in the lines: 
‘*To make a happy fireside clime 

To weans and wife, 


That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life,’’ 
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Burns’ was a life of extremes, not only in love but in 
mere existence. There is no golden mean where the cur- 
rent of life is unruffled. Either he scales the heights of 
joy or sinks in the deeps of remorse. One week he is a 
fugitive from‘law, endeavoring to raise enough money by 
publishing a few poems to pay his travelling expenses to 
the West Indies, where he hopes to begin life anew; the 
next, those published poems have made him the lion of 
Edinburgh, the purest literary centre of the world, the 
guest of earls, the companion of nobility. Soon back to 
the plough again and to the despised office of rum-gauger, 
forced to leave untouched the treasures of cultured life and 
knowledge that were laid open to his greedy eyes; but still 
content with 

‘* Ae spark o’ Nature’s fire, 

That’s a’ the learning I desire. 

Then tho’ I drudge thro’ dub an’ mire 
At plough or cart 

My muse though homely in attire 
May touch the heart.’’ 

Until we are acquainted with the turmoil of his life 
it scarcely seems possible that the same mind could have 
produced Zhe Holy Fair, that bitter sacrilegious sarcasm, 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night, the perfect picture of the 
humblest sweetest life, and Zam o’ Shanter, an artfully 
arranged fabric of witch-stories with a moral attached ; 
where Tam, rather the worse for liquor sees how: 

“‘ Coffins stood round like open presses 
That shaw’d the dead in their last dresses ; 
And by some devilish cantraip slight 
Each in its cauld hand held a light— 

By which heroic Tam was able 

To note upon the haly table, 

A murderer’s banes in gibbet airns ; 

Twa, span-lang, wee, unchristened bairns; 
A thief, new-cutted frae the rape, 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape ; 

Five tomahawks; wi’ blude red rusted ; 
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Five scymetars, wi’murder crusted ; 
A garter, which a babe had strangled ; 
A knife, a father’s throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son o’ life bereft, 

The grey hairs yet stack to the heft; 
Wi’ mair o’ horrible and awfu’ 

Which ev’n to name wad be unlawfu’.”’ 


This law of contrasts in his life has added the only 
marring stanza to Zhe Cotter’s Saturday Night for which, 
if Burns had written not a single other poem, he would 
yet have been immortally beloved. After describing the 
end of the week’s weary toil, the return of the honest 
labourer to his cottage and the happy, sacred domestic life, 
the poem continues : 


‘* But hark ! a rap comes gently to the door. 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 

Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 

The wily mother sees the conscious flame * 

Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek ; 

Wi’ heart-struck, anxious care, inquires his name, 

While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak, ; 

Weel pleas’d the mother hears, it’s nae wild. 
Worthless rake. 


Wi’ kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben ; 

A strappan youth ; he takes the mother’s eye ; 

Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en ; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 

The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows with joy, 

But blate and laithfu’, scarce can weel behave ; 

The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 

What makes the youth sae bashfu’ an’ sae grave ; 
Weel-pleas’d to think her bairn’s respected like the lave. 


O happy love! where love like this is found ! 
Oh heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond compare ! 
I’ve pacéd much this weary, mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare— 
If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
*Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the ev’ning gale.’’ 
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Thus far the scene is pure, wholesome, delightful ; 
why did Burns not omit the next stanza and, leaving our 
minds untarnished, proceed to the supper, to family pray- 
ers and the conversation of the evening? Nothing is gained 
by contrasting the pure with the foul, while the expres- 
sion of what might have been, casts an untimely suspicion 
upon the lover which it is almost impossible for us to neglect. 
Is it not enough for us that the “ wily mother ” is “ weel 
pleased” with the young man’s character? But, having 
gloried in pure devotion and happy love, Burns must needs 
leap to the other extreme and pollute the milk of purity 
with a bitter pill that sticks in our mouth and destroys the 
sweetness of the draught. 
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“Ts there, in human form, that bears a heart— 

A wretch ! a villain! lost to love and truth ! 

That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth ? 

Curse on his perjur’d arts! dissembling smooth ! 

Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exil’d ?, 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their child ? 

Then paints the ruin’d maid and their 
distraction wild ! ’’ 

If Burns wrote of love, hatred also inspired some of 
his best known poems. It is his own oppression and mer- 
ciless fate that makes him sympathise with the mouse 
whose nest his plough upturned. 

“I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature’s social union, 
An’ justifies that ill opinion 
Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor, earth-born companion, 
An’ fellow mortal.’’ 

In the Mountain Daisy, destroyed by the same plough, 
he sees his own future. He is not thinking of the Daisy 
so much as of his own experience and failure when he 
writes : 
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‘Such fate to suffering worth is giv’n, 
Who long with wants and woes has striv’n 
By human people or cunning driv’n 
To misery’s brink, 
Till wrenched of ev’ry stay but Heaven 
He, ruin’d, sink ! 
Even thou who mourrest the Daisy’s fate, 
That fate is thine—no distant date ; 
Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate, 
Full on thy bloom 
Till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be thy doom !”’ 


When a man of genius in expression is born among 
the poor and continues to be poverty-stricken throughout 
his entire life despite his honest endeavours to provide a 
comfortable sustenance for himself and family, his writ- 
ings are always crowded with denunciations of the rich, 
of those more fortunately started in the Race of Life than 
he. In addition to this common inclination, that Litera- 
ture which one year before his death culminated in the 
French Revolution, influenced Burns greatly and was 
doubtless the source of the wish: 

“Oh! to be a sturdy savage stalking in the pride of 
his independence amid the solitary wilds of his deserts 
rather than in civilized life, helplessly to tremble for a 
subsistence, precarious as the caprice of a fellow-creature.” 
It is well to compare this desire of his last years with a 
passage from one of his earlier letters: ‘There are just two 
creatures I would envy—a horse in his wild state, travers- 
ing the forests of India, or an oyster on some of the desert 
shores of Europe. The one has not a wish without enjoy- 
ment, the other has neither wish nor fear.” 

Burns, however, always laments the facts, upbraiding 
the “favoured few” and their treatment of their fellow- 
creatures as in the oft-quoted lines from Man Was Made 
to Mourn: 


**Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.”’ 
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but he never reproaches God, never rises up to curse the 
Divine Cause. Even in that suspected stanza of the above 
poem : 
‘* Tf I’m designed yon lordling’s slave, 
By nature’s law designed, 
Why was an independent wish 
E’er planted in my mind ? 
If not, why am I subject to 
His cruelty or scorn? 


Or why has man the will and power 
To make his fellow mourn ? 


he is not upbraiding the Divine Director of Nature but 
rather seeking for that hidden purpose which his finite 
reason is unable to comprehend. His nationality kept 
him from such blasphemy. It is difficult to conceive of 
Scotland without aGod. Scotchmen may become indiffer- 
ent and skeptical but never irreverent. With Burns 
religion was not only national but personal. He says: 
“Religion has ever been to me not only my chief depend- 
ence but my dearest enjoyment. A mathematician without 
religion is a probable character; an irreligious poet is a 
monster.”’ Yet he lacked the characteristic Scottish denom- 
inationalism. He rarely commits himself farther than in 
his definition of worth: 

“Truth and humanity respecting our fellow creatures; 
reverence and humility in the presence of that Being, my 
Creator and Preserver, and who, I have every reason to 
believe, will one day be my Judge.” 

Even in the darkest moments of his life he never 
seemed to think of suicide although-he is transported at 
the thought that “ere long, perhaps very soon, I shall bid 
an eternal adieu to all the pains and uneasinesses and dis- 
quietudes of the weary life; for I assure you I am heartily 
tired of it and if I do not very much deceive myself, I could 
contentedly and gladly resign it.” 

Whatever may have been his inward thoughts and 
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doubts on the subject of Future Punishment, six years 
before his death he wrote: “A man conscious of having 
acted an honest part among his fellow-creatures—even 
gtanting that he may have been the sport at times of pas- 
sion and instincts —he goes to a great unknown Being who 
could have no other end in giving him existence but to make 
him happy; who gave him those passions and instincts, 
and well knows their force;” or as he has better expressed 
it in a Prayer to God: 


** If I have wander’d in those paths 
Of life I ought to shun ; 
As Something, loudly in my breast, 
Remonstrates I have done ; 
Thou know’st that Thou hast form’d me 
With passions wild and strong, 
And list’ning to their witching voice 
Has often led me wrong.”’ 


Of happiness that Ideal which he always sought but 
never obtained he says: 


“If happiness hae not her seat 

And centre in the breast, 

We may be wise or rich or great 
But never can be blest ; 

Nae treasures nor pleasures 
Could make us happy lang ; 

The heart ay’s the part ay 
That makes us right or wrong.’’ 


and “the dignifying and dignified consciousness of an 
honest man and the well grounded trust in approving 
Heaven are two most substantial foundations of happiness.” 
And still again: “A cheerful, honest-hearted lad, if he has 
a friend that is true, and a mistress that is kind, and as 
much wealth as genteelly to make both ends meet is just 
as happy as this world can make him.” In other words, 
happiness to him consisted of love, self-respect, honesty, 
faith in God, friendship and comfortable means. In his 
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own life he failed to realize this ideal happiness because he 
lacked moral resolution. 

As a poet Burns is loved, not criticised because life, the 
man himself, is in every verse. Onthe other hand we may 
summon up all the criticisms of his character by saying 
that he was wanting in will power. It was not the ab- 
sence of a purpose in life, as he would fain have us believe, 
but of resolution to accomplish the many purposes which 
confronted him, that made his life a failure—not a failure 
to us but to himself, for he had forgotten that 

‘* The social, friendly, honest man 
What e’er he be 
’Tis he fulfills great Nature’s plan 
And none but he.” 

But posterity can always say as he hoped it would 
truthfully say: 

The sterling of Burns’ honest worth no poverty could 
debase and his independent British mind oppression might 
bend but not subdue. 


—James Hugh Moffatt. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE. 

The subject of our intercollegiate debates has been so 
often and so exhaustively dealt with in these pages that 
very little remains to be said and yet as the time of our 
first annual debate approaches we feel that it at least deserves 
some passing notice. 

The question submitted for discussion is pre-eminently 
one upon which much may be said on both sides and 
although, in the opinion of many, Princeton has chosen to 
uphold the more difficult side of the problem this will only 
be an incentive to greater efforts on the part of our debat- 
ers, and the debate promises to be a most close and interest- 
ing one. 

Those who are not familiar with the manner of prepa- 
tion for these debates can have no realization of the amount 
of labor and time expended by the members of the debating 
teams in this work—an effort for which, under existing 
conditions the debater, as the representative of the Uni- 
versity, receives no adequate return. 

In only a less degree also are our thanks, due to those 
who spend much time in the capacity of “ scrub” debaters. 
A large majority of us may not even know the names of 
the men who fill these positions and yet their function is 
of no less importance than that of the scrub to the ’Var- 
sity eleven and they deserve equal credit. 

To those who have been chosen as Princeton’s repre- 
sentatives we extend our hearty congratulations and assur- 
ance of support, whether their efforts meet with success or 
failure in the coming contest. 
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It may not be out of place to add here that it isa 
matter of regret that those who have these matters in 
charge, have not seen fit to take any steps toward estab- 
lishing a new system of awarding the decisions in our inter- 
collegiate debates. The dissatisfaction with the present 
system of judges, which has prevailed in the past and the 
unqualified success of a superior method elsewhere would 
seem to warrant a more serious consideration of this 
important feature of intercollegiate debating. 


THE YALE GAME. 

Foootball, has its “victories no less renowned than 
War ”’—and that on the Brokaw field on November twelfth 
was by no means least among them. To say that the 
result of our final game and the outcome of the season’s 
work, is a source of gratification to all Princeton men, 
would but feebly express our appreciation of the work of 
the team which has just defeated our oldest and strongest 
rival, in one of the closest and most exciting games ever 
played in Princeton. 

Last year we journeyed to New Haven full of con- 
fidence, calm in the assurance of the certainty of victory. 
We returned, with the assurance that certainty is a good 
thing in its proper place but that it has no function in the 
realms of football games. 

We awaited the game on our own grounds this year 
with confidence of a different sort ; the confidence inspired 
by the work of a team which was in condition to play hard 
football and put up a strong fight for the victory, confidence 
which was amply justified in the progress of the game. 

Nothing can be said that will add to the glory of a 
victorious team. They have the thanks of the University 
for their hard and conscientious work during the weeks of 
preparation and training for the final contest. We wish to 
pay a special tribute also to the work of the scrub who 
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play so important and thankless a part in the develop- 
ment of a successful team and who are usually as thoroughly 
disregarded in the awarding of praise and congratulation . 
as are the indispensible but much neglected stokers of a 
victorious battle-ship. 
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LOREN M. LUKE. 


The peculiar sadness of the death of Loren Luke 
and his young wife brings to his associates on the LiT., vivid 
memories of his work and character, and there is to them 
a sad satisfaction in availing themselves of the kind cour- 
tesy of the present editors in allowing them space to 
embalm his memory in the magazine to which he gave so 
much time and effort. 

Modest, gentle, unobtrusive, Loren Luke made no 
great stir in college. His best virtues, like those of most 
good men, were known only to those who loved him. His 
kindliness, his genial and cheerful spirit were felt by all 
who came in contact with him. Like his character, his 
work on the Lit. was not showy, but it was good. He 
contributed only six or seven articles in verse and prose 
but they were all carefully done. Especially in verse he 
had a delicacy of touch not not often attained by college 
men. ‘Take for example The Rose’s Tomb; 

‘‘ Oh musty tome, I've searched thee to the end 
To find, perchance, some sense or sentiment ; 


Each following page is duller than its mate— 
In vain on thee were time and labor spent. 


But wait, oh book, my hasty words forgive ; 
Inside thy cover, at the very close, 

There lies, where long ago by her ’twas placed, 
The crumbled dust of some forgotten rose.”’ 


His particular editorial charge was the Editor’s Table 
which he conducted with much faithfulness and skill. All 
that he wrote, all that he did was pervaded with the same 
spirit—the spirit of earnestness combined with good taste 
and sense. As we recall our work together, it is the sense 
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of his unobtrusive modesty that makes his memory pecu- 
liarly sweet, and that adds additional sadness to his too 
cruel death. The steady light of such a character is some- 
times overlooked in the glare and hurry of life. After 
life has gone out it shines more brightly than before. 

This then to his memory,—our fellow-editor, class- 
mate, brother. His life was gentle; his memory shall be 
to Lit., like the unforgotten fragrance of his old rose, when 
all else that it contained is forgotten. 

WILLIAM A. DUNN, 
MARSHALL HARRINGTON, 
LEE MONTGOMERY, 
HAROLD G. MURRAY, 
NEwTON B. TARKINGTON, 


CHARLES B. NEWTON, 
Lit. Editors from the Class of 93. 
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GOSSIP. 


“Come, let’s have a talk together.” 
—Old Play 


Since the close of the football season the usual talk has appeared in 
the newspapers about the awarding of the championship, the ranking 
of the teams, the probabilities for next year, triangular leagues, etc., etc., 
ad nauseam. The Gossip has read these things and laughed at them in 
common with the majority of Princeton undergraduates. This is of 
course the only way to take them. It is and should be a matter of 
supreme indifference to every Princeton man whether this so-called 
championship, which is by the way a mere figment in the imagination 
of sporting editors and the empty gift of ‘‘ side line critics ’’—be granted 
to Harvard or to Princeton or to the Carlisle Indians, if you please. What 
matter is ittous if we are given second or third or fourth place? At the end 
of every season we are simply faced with the question have we or have we 
not won our big game? And according as this question is answered are 
we dissatisfied or content. The small bickerings, and petty squabblings, 
the discussions, the recriminations, the comparisons, the false statements 
and absurd claims that daily fill the sporting columns of the press all 
during the season and aftewards are of not the slightest concern to us, 
however much they may interest and mislead the outside public. Here 
they are read in the same spirit that prompts one to pick up a comic 
weekly. They are enjoyed the more in proportion as they are extrava- 
gant or untrue. And so we let them go; among sensible people they 
can do us no harm, and for the other kind we do not care. Then too 
it must always be remembered that the people who do the writing for 
the papers have to get up some stuff to fill their columns, It is the way 
they make their living. We can afford to be charitable. 

From football to the chapel lights may be a long jump, but Gossip 
has wished for a long time to say something upon this latter subject, 
and after all, surely it is no longer a jump than those between “ ships 
and shoes and sealing wax, and cabbages and kings; and why the sea 
is boiling hot and whether pigs have wings,”’ all which the intelligent wal- 
rus mentioned in one breath as desirable topics of conversation for an 
afternoon’s talk. But to return to the subject before us now, those mem- 
bers of the two upper classes who attend the chapel service on a Satur- 
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morning several weeks ago, when the lights were not turned up until 
President Patton had read the lesson for three or four minutes, must 
have noticed the beauty of the darkened chapel and the increased solem- 
nity of the service. The gossip was so impressed by it that he immedi- 
ately became enthusiastic over the possibility of its becoming a regular 
thing. He subsequently spoke to many seniors and they all declared 
heartily in favour of it. Why can it not be done? But, however, that 
question be considered by the authorities there can be no doubt as to 
the propriety and desirability of lowering the lights during the Sunday 
service both morning and afternoon. The vast difference between the 
unpleasant glare of the lighted chapel, and the solemn gloom when the 
great room is darkened has been observed by everybody. From a purely 
aesthetic point of view the service is heightened immeasurably in effect 
by the lowered gas jets which flickering faintly in long lines around the 
walls, barely suffice to relieve the dimness from total obscurity, while up 
in the pulpit the reading light, shielded from the audience, falls brightly 
upon the open book and brings out the preacher’s face boldly against 
the dark background. It unquestionably puts one in a better frame of 
mind, to sit in the dimly lighted room. And asreligion issurely as much 
an emotional as an intellectual matter why should not an effort be made 
to appeal to the emotions in the external surroundings even as the intel- 
lect is appealed to in the sermon. Miltou understood well the effect of 
environment upon the mind when he spoke of the “ dim religious light.” 
However while this may seem to be, and, is a sufficient reason for lower- 
ing the lights during the chapel service, there is yet another considera- 
tion, and an eminetly practical one which is not to be overlooked. Those 
who sit directly in front of the pulpit during the Sunday services expe- 
rience a constant annoyance from the four lights which are burned at 
the back of the apse. They are so placed that except for those moments 
when the speaker’s head comes directly in front of them, his features 
connot be seen for their glare. This annoyance, it is a very irritating 
one, can be appreciated only by those who have suffered from it. It has 
been endured now for some years and it is full time that it were attended 
to. Let us then have the lights lowered regulary, during all the services, 

on week days, and on Sunday both morning and afternoon, whether the 
day be clear or whether it be cloudy. 

Now that the Yale debate is close upon us the Gossip wishes to say 

a word about the selection of the judges. Hitherto they have been 

chosen from among college professors and eminent literary men. 

Without any reflection upon the ability of these gentlemen or their 

desire to be fair, Gossip ventures to express the opinion that they are 

not the men best fitted to be employed as judges of these intercollegiate 
debates. They are not used to the dispassionate and unbaised hearing of 
argument. Who more autocratic than a college professor or the editor of 
a magazine? They are ipsedizxii men. They come into a debate with 
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firmly fixed preconceived opinions of the question at issue. They are 
impatient of arguments with whose tendency they do not sympathize. 
They cannot give these arguments their full value. It is impossible for 
them to decide a debate as it should be decided, absolutely on the merits 
of the argument. A judge must listen to discussion with an open and 
impartial mind. These men are from the very nature of their posi- 
tions in life opinionative. This unfits them to settle fairly such contests 
as Princeton holds yearly with Harvard and Yale. Not from among 
their ranks should we seek for our judges in the coming encounters. 
It seems to Gossip it were far better to go for them to the bench or the 
bar where are to be found men whose daily business it is to perform 
just those duties which would devolve upon them as judges of an inter- 
collegiate debate. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


MOORING. 
The mists blow over the lea, 
The ships put in from sea, 
But I see her hair 
With the rosebud there 
And the world is well with me. 


The breakers pound on the shore, 
The distant pine-tops roar. 
There’s a cloud aloft, 
But her lips are soft 
With the kiss I am longing for. 


The rain beats down on the world, 
The dripping sails are furled, 

But clear are the skies 

In her sea-deep eyes 
Where never a cloud has curled. 


O’er the bay we love to sail 
The mad storm voices wail, 
But the sounds of the sea 
Will be song to me 
Till the song of our love shall fail. 
—P. H., in Harvard Advocate. 


CONSOLATION. 
Fear not, O sweeter than the breath of May, 
The uncivil onslaughts of despoiling Time ; 
None hold thy beauty any less sublime, 
Because it blooms but for the passing day. 


Secure possession, seen with mortal eyes, 

Turns ardent love to interest weakly warm ; 

The unchanging mountain loses half its charm, 

The rose is doubly because it dies. 

-—M. H. Cane, in Columbia Monthly. 
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PYGMALION, 
‘* The gods have granted me this gift,—to make 

An image like themselves, a form divine 

With beauty snared in every curving line, 

In all its ivory form nor flaw nor break.” 

He ceased ; and gazed until his eyes were dim 

With gazing ; raised them but to look again 

On this his work, passing the art of men. 

Whose loveliness had so enchanted him. 

And as we look far out across the sea 

At some white sail, caught in the sunlight’s gleam, 

And know not if it move along the stream 

Or if it ride at anchor leisurely, 

And in our gazing, oft it would appear 

To come to us, and yet again be still, 

As if our eyes were governed by our will, 

Till lo ! we look, and find it very near ;— 

So he, the sculptor, longing for a glance, 

Could almost see her eyelid quiver, leave 

The lower lash, the folded tunic heave 

With a slow breath, and then would deem it chance, 

Some fleeting shadow, sent to break his rest, 

To cause unquiet, love unsatisfied, 

Till all the hope within him drooped and died. 

When lo! throughout the form, from gleaming crest, 

To curvitig foot, a sudden shiver ran, 

Arose—fiush faintly tinting cheek and lips, 

Stole down the arm to slender finger-tips 

Past where the pulse its even course began. 

Last, to his ears, amazed, a murmur came ! 

A voice, soft, slow, reluctant, breathed his name! 
— Alice Robinson, in Vassar Miscellany. 
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“*Quodsi non hic tantus fructus ostenderetur, et si ex his studiis delectatio sola 
peteretur, tamen, ut opinor, han c animi remissionem humanissimam ac liberalissi- 
miam judcaretis. Nam ceterae neque temporum sunt neque aetatum omnium neque 
locorum ; at haec studia adulescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res 
ornant, adversis perfugium ac solacium praebent, delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.” 

— Tully. 


The Days Work. By Rudyard Kipling. New York, Doubleday and 
McClure Co. 


There is a tendency at the present time when every one is worship- 
ing at the shrine of the uncrowned laureate, to forget that he is but an 
author subject like any other to ups and downs in his literary work, and to 
indulge in lavish and indiscriminate praise of his writings. Warned by 
the examples of past generations, people to-day rejoicing in the living 
presence of a genius have gone to the other extreme and afraid lest it 
someday be charged against them that a great man walked unhonoured 
in their midst are become hysterical in their efforts to show him their 
appreciation. They have no intention that a future age shall laugh at 
them or pity them for their ignorance. They think of Dante, Cervantes, 
Aeschylus, Shakspere, Burns; and they place Kipling on a pedestal. 
But suppose that Kipling were all that is claimed for him, and it is not 
for us to say that he isn’t, even so that is not any sufficient reason why 
his every word should be hailed as the product of unerring genius, and 
his work pronounced as perfect before read. John Milton’s fame has to 
bear the weight of a ‘‘History of England’’, Alexander Pope was guilty 
of ‘‘Three Hours After Marriage’, Samuel Johnson perpetrated ‘‘Irene,’’ 
Charles Lamb’s fair name must ever be marred by “The Pawnbrokers 
Daughter’’, even brave old Sir Walter had his turn when he wrote 
“Count Robert”’ and everybody knows about three quarters of Words- 
worth isn’t worth reading; surely it were not to much to say that 
Rudyard Kipling may make Ais mistakes. 

But enough. Turning to the book before us, seven of these stories 
do not repay the reading of them. Aside from the feeling of admiration 
for the author’s marvellous mastery of many technicalities which they 
compel, they excite absolutely no other pleasurable sensation in the 
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reader. Dr. Johnson has said of a book that it should give us enjoy- 
ment or teach endurance. These stories teach us endurance if you like 
but they do not give us ejoyment, and however an author may look at 
it (and Heaven forbid that I should seem to doubt any dictum of the 
great Docter by even the slightest hint) this is what the reader demands 
first of all and most certainly has a right to expect. As Mr. Augustine 
Birrell in one of his charming essays puts it, “reading is not a duty, and 
has consequently no business to be made disagreeable. Nobody is 
under any obligation to read any other man’s book.” And again, 
“literature exists to please; to lighten the burden of men’s lives; to 
make them for a short while forget their sorrows and their sins, their 
silenced hearths, their disappointed hopes, their grim futures,’’ weighed 
in this balance those seven stories are indeed found wanting. They are 
dull. They are filled with tiresome and detailed descriptions of intricate 
machinery and long technical explanations. 

It is is pleasant to turn from these mechanico-techtonic performances 
to the consideration of the five remaining stories of the book, which 
alone are an ample justification for its existence. ‘‘ The Maltese Cat” 
may be passed over with merely a favourable mention. In ‘‘ The Bridge 
Builders,’’ ‘‘ The Tomb of His Ancestors” and ‘‘ William the Conqueror.” 
Kipling is back again on familiar ground and it is needless to say that he 
is good. Any one who can sit with Findlayson, numb and hungry, 
through the long weary hours of that wild tropic night and watch the 
heart breaking fight of the great Kashi Bridge with the fearful force of 
that surging flood, and see the dead bodies of men and oxen, and here 
and there a patch of thatched roof racing by on the swollen waters, and 
listen to the straining of the stone-boats, and the hollow thunder under 
the piers and the hundred noises that tell the progress of the struggle, and 
all the while follow the engineer through his endless mental figuring 
and review of formulae whose accuracy meant everything in the world 
to him—he who can do all this without feeling the strain grip upon his 
mind, and can calmly turn the page to see how it turned out, is fit for 
treasons and strategems and is a hopeless Philistine indeed. To speak of 
“The Tomb of His Ancestors’’ in John Chinn’s own words, “‘it’s rather 
rummy,’’ but it is possessed of the absorbing interest which only a 
Kipling Indian story can have. ‘‘William the Conqueror’ is the kind 
of a tale it does a man good to read, and most men will want to read it 
more than once. You may call it Kiplingesque, in the bad sense, if you 
please, or exaggerated, or affected, but there is no getting around the 
character of Scott and the hold it takes upon you. He was a man, and 
he did big and fine things and he did them in a modest and a manly 
way; and it makes you want to go and do likewise whether you 
will or no. 

“The Brushwood Boy” is such a story as it is a delight to read. To 
attempt criticism of it were futile. Nothing in derogation of it can be 
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said, and nothing in praise of it could be exaggeration. It is the story 
of an English boy, his childhood, his days at school, his life as a soldier, 
his dreams and his love. We start with him asa child of three. At six 
we listen as he tells himself stories, and then fade away into dreamland 
with him where first we meet the brushwood pile, and the beautiful 
gardens with the green and gilt iron railings, and the little boys and 
girls that play with him, and best of all the wonderful little princess, 
“Annieamlouise.’’ A year later we travel together to Oxford-on-a-visit, 
and partake of the hospitality of the generous ‘‘buttery,’’ and witness 
the thrilling performance of ‘‘Pepper’s Ghost,’’ and meet the little girl 
who looks like Alice in Wonderland. The rare delicacy of Mr. 
Kipling’s treatment of this part of the story is equalled nowhere in the 
broad fields of English literature, unless it be in his own ‘‘Wee Willie 
Winkie,” or in some of Kenneth Graham’s exquisite stories in the 
“Golden Age,’’ and the delicious nonsense of ‘‘Annieamlouise’s’’ reply to 
the drowning boy, ‘“ ‘Ha! ha!’ said the duck, laughing,” might have 
come from the pen of Lewis Carroll. Then the boy goes to school 
where we follow him from the time he becomes a rumple-collared, 
dusty-hatted fag of the Lower Third until he blossoms into full glory as 
head of the school, and worship with the small fry of the lower forms 
as he steps forth in the black jersey, white knickers and black stockings 
of the First Fifteen, the new match ball under his arm, and his old 
frayed cap at the back of his head. We go with him from school to 
Sandhurst, where he has sense to realize he is in the Lower Third once 
more and behaves himself properly and wins promotion. Here he 
learns the ‘‘things no fellow can do,’’ and finally secures Her Majesty’s 
commission as subaltern in a first-class regiment. Perhaps the best 
part of the whole story is the account of his life in India which follows, 
and best of all, his experiences with the ‘‘sweepings of the camp”’ in the 
little mud fort, and the delicious remarks of Mrs. Corporal Morrison. 
While here his dreams return to him again, and starting once more from 
the old familiar brushwood-pile he journeys each night into the valleys 
of wonder and unreason. Sometimes he travels over the sea in the small 
clockwork steamer to far away Lily Lock, or goes with her to explore 
the unknown country far inland. There the stony people sit among the 
roses in the green and gilt railed gardens, and leagues away the Sick 
Thing lies in bed; then the Thing coughs and ‘‘They” rush in from all 
quarters, and the Boy and the girl make the Thirty-Mile Ride under 
whip and spur, voices chanting behind and the sea booming on the 
left, till they come to the brushwood-pile, which is safety. So he 
dteams night after night, always starting from the same place and 
journeying mostly in known country with her. Weird dreams they are 
and strangely fascinating in a way that baffles all description. Finally, 
the Boy wins his promotion and a year’s leave of absence. He returns 
to England in a very beautiful home-coming. There is nothing finer in 
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all Kipling than the account of that evening, and, later, of his going to 
bed, when his mother comes up to his room, ‘‘and she sat down on the 
bed and they talked for a long hour as mother and son should if there is 
to be any future for the Empire.”” The story ends in a climax but starts 
the pulses beating when he discovers the girl of his dreams in a very real 
and thoroughly alive young woman who comes as a guest to his mother’s 
house, and whom he overhears singing the exquisite verses on the ‘‘ City 
of Night ” and ‘‘ Policeman Day.’’ And he tells her about it the next 
afternoon at the end of a long hard galop together and finds that she has 
for years been dreaming the very dreams of him that he has been 
dreaming of her. The graceful lines of Miriam’s plaintive song enhance 
still further the beauty of a story that would have seemed beautiful 
enough even without them. 


Petrarch. By James Harvey Robinson and and Henry Winchester 
Rolfe. New York: S. P. Putnam’s sons. 

It is hard to conceive of a pleasanter or a more useful work than that 
of making the world intimately acquainted with a great man who has 
been to most of us scarcely more than a name and a vague impression. 
The name of Petrarch has been associated by most of us only with a few 
sonnets and a romantic love affair. We are indebted therefore to Mr. 
Robinson and Mr. Rolfe for clearing away the mists which have obscured 
Petrarch and have prevented us from seeing the real character of him- 
self and his work, which to contemporaries were as different as possible 
from our idea of him. To them he was a great scholar and man of let- 
ters and to the historian he is the Father of Humanism which trans- 
formed the Middle Ages into modern Europe. The degree and the 
quality of ‘‘ Petrarch’s’ enthusiasm for the Classics, and the peculiar 
modernness of his thought are his most striking characteristics. We feel 
as we read his letters that he does not, like Dante, belong to the mediae- 
val but to our own modern world. His keen realisation of the intrinsic 
value of earthly life contrasts sharply with the mediaeval negation of 
any importance attaching to this world except as a preparation for the 
world to come. The keen, searching self-analysis and the intellectual 
independence which appear in these letters show us a man who was in 
his habits of thought like ourselves. The most striking instance of this 
in his unspeakable contempt for Aristotle, the oracle of the Middle Ages 
and for the scholastic philosophy built upon the foundation which Aris- 
totle had laid. Paying no heed to the scepticism and logical subtleties 
of the schoolmen, Petrarch was content with Cicero, St. Augustine and 
St. Tertullian. 

The greater part of Mr. Robinson's book consists of liberal selec- 
tions from Petrarch’s letters, which are here for the first time trans- 
lated into English. Although in comparison they form only a small 
part of Petrarch’s voluminous correspondence we are able in them 
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to see how Petrarch exerted so great an influence upon his contem- 
poraries. These letters are not mere records and comments upon his 
every day life hastily jotted down for his distant friends, but literary 
composition which had and were intended to have a wider audience 
than the persons to whom they are addressed. Written in classical Latin 
with great attention to purity and beauty of style, they treat of almost 
everything interesting to himself and hiscorrespondents. The dominant 
theme however running through all of them is the Classics as Petrarch 
knew them. They were not the Greek classics which were such a reve- 
lation to the later Humanists but Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Livy and the 
other Latin writers. Although these were known tolerably well by a few 
mediaeval scholars they were not understood as Petrarch understood 
them. He was able to throw away narrow mediaeval interpretation and 
to see in the Classics a revelation of another world. It is difficult for us 
to conceive the feeling which an Italian in the fourteenth century had 
for the power of Rome, vanished indeed from sight but still able to cast 
a spell upon the imaginations of those descended from the that band of 


Trojans. 
‘(genus unde Latinum 


Albanique patres atque altae moenia Romae.”’ 

Their sense of a common and glorious past was the only tie among the 
many hostile and in a sense foreign cities which composed mediaeval 
Italy. Even this tie was a feeble one and we cannot wonder that Petrarch 
loved to consider himself rather a citizen of imperial Rome than of any 
city of his own day. The ancient poets, orators and historians however 
were not generally known and were less understood. Petrarch spent his 
life in collecting all the manuscripts obtainable and in studying the great 
classical authors. In his writings, in his conversation and above all in 
his letters Petrarch did his best to inspire others with his own enthusiasm 
for literature, and was thus the means of preparing the way for the great 
revival of Greek learning which came a generation later and in which he 
longed, though in vain, to participate. It is therefore the great value of 
these letters that they give us an insight into the world of Petrarch’s 
day and the great work which he did in leading the way to the Renais- 
sance. They have the charm which all good letters of great men have, 
the feeling that we are very near to the real man. It is needless to say 
that that they have not the same charm as Lamb's letters and Cowper’s 
but they have the same power of revealing personality which, consider- 
ing that Petrarch wrote in Latin and that they are now translated 
into English, is saying a great deal for his literary skill. 


Roden’s Corner. By Henry Seton Merriman. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Stevenson speaks somewhere of books which ought really to end 

badly but which the author has by main force compelled to end well. 
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This seems to have been the case with ‘‘ Roden’s Corner.” Roden, a 
clever financier organises a great syndicate which will monopolise the 
manufacture of Malgamite. What is the nature of Malgamite we are 
not told but are left to invest the mysterious product with all the glamour 
of romance. We only know that it is indispensable for the manufacture 
of paper, is exceedingly deadly to those who are engaged in making it 
and has ‘‘a not unpleasant odour of sealing wax.’’ In order not to 
arouse the suspicions of the paper-makers, Roden organises his scheme 
as a charity, having for its object the rescue of the men engaged in the 
deadly industry and the introduction of a less fatal method of manufac- 
turingit. He succeeds in enlisting in his scheme most of the aristocratic 
cranks in London and in securing the name of Lord Ferriby to head the 
list of directors. They all bite very readily, Malgamite becomes the fad, 
and the works which control the entire supply of the product are soon 
selling it at their own price. Not long after it becomes known that the 
charity game was only a blind, and that Roden and Von Holzen are mak- 
ing fortunes in manufacturing Malgamite by a process far more deadly 
than the old one. Thisis naturally unpleasant for the respctable people 
whose names are connected with the scheme and one of them, Tony Con- 
nish, who is described as ‘‘ a social success,’’ decides to smash Roden’s 
scheme. He is rather hampered in his purpose, however, by the fact 
that he does not wish to incriminate his uncle, Lord Ferriby, His task is 
made still more difficult by his falling in love with Roden’s sister, and it 
was when he reached this point that Mr. Merriman evidently found him- 
self in deep water. He naturally does not wish to wreck the lives of his 
hero and heroine by making them the means of bringing their kinsmen 
to the punishment which they deserve, and Von Holzen is so clever that 
there seems to be no other way of getting at him. So Mr. Merriman is 
driven to the good old expedient of killing off those of his characters who 
are too clever or too stupid for him. Both Lord Ferriby and Von Holzen 
are induced to die and the book ends happily with the escape of Roden 
by the aid of his prospective brother-in-law. 

Both in style and in interest ‘‘ Roden’s Corner ’’ is inferior to ‘‘ With 
Edged Tools’’ and ‘‘ The Sowers.’’ It has whatever faults they have 
and has few of their merits. ‘‘ With Edged Tools,’’ is extremely well 
written, and well constructed, but in ‘‘ Roden’s Corner ’’ Mr. Merriman 
has not done himslf justice. Some of the characters, Mr. Wade, Mrs. 
Vansittart and Roden himself are well conceived and interesting but 
most of them are stiff and unreal. In the first part of the book he has 
as usual, inserted epigrams at intervals of two pages, but in the latter 
half he must have realised that epigrams are much easier to write than 
to read. Some of them, however, are not bad, for instance this apropos 
of Lord Ferriby ; ‘‘The grimmest silence surely is that which arises 
from the thought that of the dead one may only say what is good.” 
There is also truth as well as wit in the definition of a high.class club 
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as “avery mushroom-bed of bores, where elderly gentlemen who have 
travelled quite a distance down the road of life without finding out that 
it is bordered on either side by small events not worth commenting 
upon, meet to discuss trivialities.”’ 


The Bibliotaph and Other People. By Leon H. Vincent. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


It is perhaps surprising, in an age which we hear described on every 
side as the reign of the novel, to make note of the number of volumes 
of essays that have appeared during the past few years. To judge by 
common talk and criticism, one might almost imagine that the publica- 
tion of any work, which might not be classified as prose fiction, was so 
unusual as to occasion comment. However ridiculous such an idea may 
be, however, it is somewhat rare to find a volume in which the character- 
istics of the novel are blended with those of the essay, or with any other 
literary form, and for this reason Mr. Vincent’s ‘‘ Bibliotaph ” is rather 
anovelty. The whole book with the exception of the first three sketches, 
can easily be placed in the category of the literary essay. But here, at 
the very beginning, we have a sort of anomaly, ‘‘a portrait not wholly 
imaginary,’’ of the Bibliotaph, a collector who seems something between 
an eccentric and a genius. We cannot share to the greatest degree the 
author’s evident admiration for him, but neither is he entirely unattrac- 
tive. Perhaps no real bibliomaniac ever lived whose character was 
wholly without charm, and the picture of this tireless gentleman vaga- 
bond, dashing from place to place on one continual book-hunt, is no 
exception. If he lacks some of the qualities necessary to elicit admira- 
tion, he at least possesses in the fullest measure all those that excite 
interest, and we are the better rather than the worse for his acquaint- 
ance. We get, moreover, by way of introduction, a sympathetic sketch 
of Richard Heber, that collector of collectors, with whose personality 
no lover of literature can afford to be unfamiliar. 

It is upon turning to the latter part of the volume, however, that we 
most highly appreciate Mr. Vincent’s work. Of the Bibliotaph himself, 
the best that can be said is somewhat negative, but the essays which 
have come from the press under cover of his name are nearly all good, 
while one or two of them are really excellent. Most ambitious of them 
is a detailed study of the writings of Thomas Hardy, with especial refer- 
ence to the humorous quality of his work. The two which really attain 
the highest standard, however, are those on the letters of Keats and 
**Stevenson: The Vagabond and the Philosopher.” The picture of 
Keats, in particular, happily combines quotation and comment, and suc- 
ceeds in reproducing almost perfectly the spirit of the letters. A second 
essay on Stevenson or rather a sort of review of ‘‘ St. Ives,” follows 
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that mentioned above, but is far inferior to it in interest. The rest of 
the contents of the volume are not particularly noteworthy, and cannot 
here be mentioned in detail. It is enough to say of them that they are 
at least uniformly respectable, but none of them seems to possess any 
great value. The reputation of the book, if reputation it is destined to 
have, must rest chiefly upon ‘‘ Thomas Hardy ’’ and the two other essays 
which have already been especially commended. 


Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts, By Frank R. Stockton. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 


In his latest publication Mr. Stockton has produced something of a 
kind entirely different from anything he has previously written. 

As he himself says, there has always been a certain fascination 
in the tales and legends which surround the awe compelling and 
somewhat mysterious name of “ pirate.’? Their bold deeds and lawless- 
ness together with their more mysterious actions which may only be 
hinted at in whispers have thrown a glamour over the pirate’s life which 
is very attractive, particularly to the juvenile mind. Yet this book is 
by means intended primarily for youthful readers, particularly as the 
writer has ruthlessly torn from some of the favorite legends, the veil of 
mystery which added so much to their charm in our boyish estimation. 
This book isnotahistory. It is the investing of a more or less historical 
subject in pleasing narrative form enlivened throughout with the author’s 
humorous style. 

Beginning with the earliest stories of the buccaneers who sprang up 
around the islands and shores of the New World, we read of the origin 
of this peculiar feature of the maritime history of the centuries following 
the discovery of America. In accordance with the proper definition and 
idea of the word the writer designates even Christopher Columbus and Sir 
Francis Drake as the earliest great masters in the school of piracy. 
Very little time is spent in historical generalisation however. We are 
given at once biographical sketches of some of the most noted pirates of 
our coasts, concluding with the story of Captain Kidd. Indeed, this col- 
lection of biographical narratives comprises almost the whole book. 

As we have said, the book cannot be regarded in any sense as a real 
historical work on the subject of piracy, nor do we think it was intended 
to be such. In any case however we would strongly criticise the very 
apparent lack of chronological definiteness throughout the whole book. 
Few dates are given, the ordinary chronological references being found 
in such phrases as, ‘‘ About this time,”’ or ‘‘ in the early days of piracy,” 
or “sometime in the seventeenth century.’’ This vagueness of detail in 
many cases seriously detracts from the value and interest of the narra- 
tive. We do not mean to advocate a dry collection of dates and figures, 
but a few more definite dates might certainly have been added to enable 
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us to understand more completely the bearings of certain incidents on 
contemporaneous history. 

We feel too in jreading some of the piratical anecdotes and incidents 
tbat the writer must have gone to other than accurate historical sources 
for some of his material. This is not necessarily a fault, for the anec- 
dotes certainly add to the interest of the narrative and the relation of 
the bare facts of piracy would probably furnish reading about as interest- 
ing as the accounts of murder cases in the records of the criminal courts, 

Mr. Stockton must be placed among those iconoclasts who have 
taken from us the William Tell and other cherished legends of our child- 
hood. The world has long been suspicious that Captain Kidd did not 
really bury more than nine-tenths of the ‘treasure stores which legend 
has accredited to him, (otherwise a little of it must surely have been 
found long before this) but at the same time we hate to have Captain 
Kidd’s actions so accurately reported that there are no longer any 
grounds for believing that he ever left any treasure buried at all. 

On the whole the book furnishes very interesting reading but it is 
something of a question whether the continual flippant references 
to certain piratical deeds do not become a little tiresome before 
the end is reached. In this respect the book is something of a 
disappointment for when we have finished it there is a feeling of uncer- 
tainty, as to whether we have read a humorous discussion of a serious 
subject or an historical subject treated so lightly that the historical facts 
are not sufficiently impressed upon us. 

Like all the works of these publishers this book is issued in very 
attractive form, and contains many excellent illustrations. 











